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“Some Are Not Afraid 


to use it’’— 


Alone or along with 


Altax, CUMATE is 
the Speed King of 
Vulcanization for GR-S 
—yet is not Scorchy. 


SPEED - SAFETY - AVAILABILITY 


See our Laboratory Report Booklet No. 4, June 1, 1944 


R. T. VANDERBILT Co., Inc. 
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GR-I VULCANIZATES of the highest quality are obtained through use 


of Polyac as a vulcanizing activator. The use of Polyac with Thionex 


as the vulcanizing agents for GR-I results in so much improvement in 


rate of cure, resistance to heat aging (steam, hot water or hot air), com- 


pression set and cold flow properties, that this combination is rapidly 


becoming the standard for such stocks. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES of Polyac-Thi- 


onex combinatioas are: 


2. Faster curing. 


. 


Stiffening of raw stock. 


3. Safer processing. 
4. Increased resistance of stock to 
steam—air cycles in curing bags 


and steam hose. 


5. Increased viscosity of GR-I cements. 


POLYAC-THIONEX cured GR-I stocks are 
especially recommended for inner tubes, 
steam hose and tire curing bags. 

POLYAC may be used in conjunction with 
regular accelerators (preferably of the 


Thiuram type) but we recommend its use 
with Thionex specifically because the 
combination of Polyac and Thionex 


provides additional safety in processing. 


POLYAC-THIONEX cured GR-I stocks have 
exceptionally high stress-strain values at 
low elongations. The usual high deforma- 
tion of GR-I compositions with low 
loadings can be almost completely over- 
come and the stress-strain curve of a 
properly balanced Polyac-Thionex ac- 
celerated GR-I stock is almost identical 
with that of a corresponding high qual- 
ity natural rubber stock. 


POLYAC—A NEW VULCANIZING ACTIVATOR 




















TABLE | 
[ _ 
Compound 1 Compound 2 
Acceleration Thiuram M 1.0% | Thionex 1.0% 
MBT 0.5% | Polyac 0.5% 
Plasticity-Recovery 
Original 119-14 113-15 
After 30 minutes at 250° F. 131-15 142-29 
Set-Up Cure—30 min. at 250 F. Porous Porous 
| Physical Tests (10 min. at 298° F.) 
Original 
Modulus at 500% Elongation—psi 625 900 
Tensile Strength at Break—psi 2125 2025 
Elongation at Break—% 930 860 
| Hardness—Shore 56 47 
| Tear Strength at 100° C.—ibs. per in. 160 215 
| Permanent Set (ASTM)—% 290 155 
| 
After 48 Hours’ Aging in Air at 100° C. 
| Modulus at 500% Elongation—psi 1300 1400 
Tensile Strength at Break—psi 2175 2150 
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POLYAC stiffens GR-I ard results in un- 
cured compositions that have less ten- 
dency to collapse after tubing or thin out 
during the vulcanization of inner tubes. 
The increased stiffness of the uncured 
stock should not be confused with 
scorchiness. The effect is entirely differ- 
ent and, if undesirable, can be offset by 
the use of softeners. 


Comparison of the physical properties of 
two typical GR-I stocks, one accelerated 
with Polyac-Thionex, and the other with 
MBT Thiuram M acceleration, is shown 
in Table I. 





COLORS—We have on hand stocks of all 
colors, both powdered and GR-S dis- 
persed. Refer to Blue Report No. 156 
for a complete description and list. If you 
have not yet had samples and wish them, 


please write us. 


THIONEX is one of the most interesting, 
versatile, and economical accelerators for 
GR-S. Can be used alone, as a primary 
or as a secondary accelerator with excel- 


lent results. Try it. 


GR-S TIRES 
been made give a background of service 
experience on tires accelerated with 
2-MT-Accelerator 808 that confirms the 
faith in this accelerator combination and 
the wisdom of its choice. Our tire special- 
ists will be glad to discuss these results 


The extensive tests that have 


with you. 
BARAK—Have you tried it as an activator 
in GR-S stocks? 


BUY WAR BONDS 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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fycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





synthetic rubbers 
now off WPB allocations 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * + * * 


ee January 1, 1945, Hycar OR-15, Hycar OR-25, and 
Hycar OS-10 are no longer subject to allocation by the War 
Production Board. 


The provisions of Rubber Order R-1 regarding end use and 
inventory are now applicable to Hycar, the same as to any other 
general purpose rubber. 

All you have to do to get these materials now is to place your 
order directly with us. 

It is no longer necessary to order your Hycar requirements on a 
monthly basis. By ordering as you normally would, you will help 
level off our first-of-the-month peak and increase our ability to 
handle your order promptly. 


As usual, Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help 
: you with your individual problems. Hycar Chemical Co., Akron 8, Obio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





CARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilie Rebbers 
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NEW YEAR 


PHILBLACK a 


the easy-processing, 
low hysteresis, 
new HMF type black 


Putts PETROLEUM CoMPANY 
Philblack Division 


First Central Tower—Akron, Ohio 








(HAVE YOU ENTERED THE CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP CONTEST?) 
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HE GEON family of polyvinyl resins and plastics 
§ ip serw the raw materia! for all the molded items 
in the picture. Some were compression molded, some 
injection molded, some extruded. Some are elastic, 
some rigid. 

But they have several things in common. For ex- 
ample, all the items were processed on standard mold- 
ing and extruding equipment. Production time for 
all of them was fast because curing time is eliminated 
when GEON is used. They represent a broad range of 
color that is not available with most elastic materials. 
Each of them represents a specific combination of prop- 


erties designed to meet specific service conditions. 
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A few of the thousands 
of possibilities for these 
polyvinyl materials 


Doesn't all of this mean that one of the GEONS can 
help you solve an application problem? What proper- 
ties do you need—and in what combination? Resistance 
to sun, heat, cold, air, acids, alkalies, oils and greases, 
gasolines, foods, abrasion? Do you want your product 
to be brightly colored or made in a delicate pastel 
shade? Do you want a glossy or dull finish? With GEON 
you can have these and many other unusual properties 


in the right combination to meet your needs. 


Right now all the GEONS are subject to allocation 
by the War Production Board. Limited quantities may 
be had for experiment. And our development staff and 
laboratory facilities are available to help you work 
out any special problems or applications. For more 
complete information write Department KK-1, 
Chemical Division, The B. F.Goodrich Company, 324 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


324 ROSE BUILDING e¢ CLEVELAND 145, OHIO 
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ATIONAL RUBBER strainer 

heads have been re-engi- 
neered for more efficient opera- 
tion. Power-operated and preci- 
sion built, these new clamp-type 
heads swing open quickly and 
smoothly, greatly reducing the 
downtime of the machine. Screen 
changes that once took five to 
ten minutes, and more, now are 
being made in less than one 
minute. 

When condition of the stock 
calls for screen changes every 
20 to 30 minutes, these fast- 
opening heads are adding five 
to six hours useful production 
every 24 hours. 


The ease and simplicity with 
which these new heads can be 
opened encourages operators to 
change screens frequently and 
sO maintain production, rather 
than wait until the screen be- 
comes so clogged that output is 
cut down to a fraction of what 
it should be. 

Because of the time and labor 
saved, National Strainers are be- 
ing hailed by users as one of the 
most important recent develop- 
ments in rubber reprocessing. 

This is a typical example of 
National Rubber’s creative en- 
gineering . . . it is developments 
of this kind, by working hand 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 

























Above — National 812°’ Heavy Duty 
Strainer with air-operated intermittent 
cut-off, 


Inset — Close up of Quick-open- 
ing strainer head equipped with 


motor driven continuous cut-off 


in hand with rubber company 
engineers, that have established 
National’s leadership in the rub- 
ber machinery field. 
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That name is 


MULTI-PLAST 


IT IS MADE by the originators and leaders in the field of sulfur-reactive 
plasticizers. 

IT IS MADE especially for you as a primary product — not as a by-product. | 

IT IS MADE by large-scale production methods that bring it into the low- 
priced field. 


IT IS MADE under rigid supervision to insure uniformly high quality. 


ree 
MULTI-PLAST is brought to you by our technical representatives, experi- $! 
encéd men with a know-how in rubber compounding. They can give you — 
helpful suggestions on the use of MULTI-PLAST for low-cost high-quality 
compounding. 


WILCHEM PRODUCTS: NAFTOLEN * MULTI-PLAST * ECONO-PLAST * NAFTEX 
NAFTOLEN EMULSION * WILMEX * WILCOR RECLAIMING OILS « POLY-TINT 


The booklet, “TENSILE STRENGTH TABLE”, designed as an aid in 
your physical testing laboratory is available. Write for your copy 


IVALIN 


CAL Cc Ce Ff OR AT I 












ON 
N.Y 
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TENSILE STRENGTH 



































Give your GR-S Compounds heat stability 
provided by low sulfur content 


Safe, fast curing now made possible by FBS LITHARGE 


As you know,reductionin sulfurcon- _rate of cure without increasing the 
; tent means increase in heat stability. risk of scorching. 
It has now been demonstrated that Thus, even though the normal 
FBS litharge (plus benzothiazyl di- quantity of accelerator is used, th: 
sulfide) makes low sulfur formulas sulfur content can be reduced. 
,rac i “4 > + , ‘ 
practicable Note, in the series of tests charted 


Why? and tabulated, the superior behavior 


Because it speeds up greatly the — of the 0.75 and 1.0 sulfur formulas. 














if FORMULA 
an CENT SULFUR : GR-S (Institute ) : 100 i 
E.P.C. Carbon Black............. 50 
M 0 D U L U S Zine Oxide bricainees ove 3 
= AT 300% ROM — ~~ Coal tar softener 5 
7 a. ae — Benzothiazyl Disulfide..... 1.0 
FBS Litharge LS 
2200 | Sulfur variable 
=" Effect of Varying Amounts of Sulfur on Physical Properties 
& 16 | (Curing period: 20 min. Temp: 287° F.) 
f - | % Tensile % Modulus at Tear 
y ° | Sulfur Strength Elongation 300% Elong. Resistance 
7 0.75 3840 670 980 120 ° 
‘ | 1.0 1000 665 1120 380 
1.5 3600 665 1190 340 ' 
4 2.0 3620 670 1025 325 5 
+ After Aging 24 Hours at 100° C. é 
75 7 0.75 3460 610 1240 380 
PER CENT SULFUR 1.0 3380 530 1510 310 
L5 3000 100 2080 230 
TEAR RESISTANCE 2.0 2770 340 2280 210 
aeeor A N 4 AFTER A — | a P 
CONCLUSIONS: 


1. FBS Litharge-thiazole with low sulfur imparts heat stability 

2. Modulus is high and steady. 

3. Elongation is retained despite exposure to heat. 

4. Heat stability prevents brittleness and improves tear resistance 
5. Rate of cure is relatively fast, without tendency to scorch 

6. The combination is inexpensive and efficient. 





Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued 
by the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers the subject of FBS 
Litharge for low sulfur formulae in greater detail and from a number of additional angles. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 


NATIONAL LEAD COM PAN Y Francisco: Boston (Nationai-Boston Lead Co.); Pittsburgh (Nations! 


Lead & Oi! Co. of Penna.); Philadeiphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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PELLETEX for Punishment! 





Photo courtesy 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 








Airplane tires require great carcass tires for this type of severe service. 


strength, resistance to extreme temp- Another reason for PELLETEX and 


erature changes, intense sunlight and 
good aging properties. That's why 
PELLETEX and GASTEX, the leading 
semi-reinforcing furnace blacks, are so 


’ generally used by manufacturers of 


GASTEX preference in compounds of 
both natural and synthetic rubber is 
their easy processing properties which 
facilitate the handling of ply stocks 
at high speed. 


Your technical inquiries to our engineering staff are invited. 











HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 
PAMPA, TEXAS—GUYMON, OKLA. 
DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 

















PELLETEX 








HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 


‘ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York 
THE C. P. HALL CO/ OF CALIF., Los Angeles 
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G 


NEUTROIDS 


AS EMULSION AND LATEX STABILIZERS 
FOR THE COMPOUNDING OF SYNTHETIC 
AND NATURAL LATICES. 





on 


Surface Active Agents (wetting, dispersing, stab- 
ilizing), Rubber Age-resisters and Accelerators, 
Coating, Impregnating and Sizing Compositions, 


Resinous Products. 


Write for further information and data 


x K 


Organic Chemical Division 
PREMOID PRODUCTS INC. 
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NITED ROLLS 







































ANTISOL 


WILL PROTECT GR-S AGAINST 
ATMOSPHERIC CRACKING 


EXPOSED TO DIRECT SUNLIGHT FOR 50 DAYS 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
516 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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When you re ready for us... 
we'll be ready for you 


HEN the war ends and you are again in business 

for yourself, making rubber products for peace- 
time consumption, we want you to take advantage of 
all that Philadelphia Rubber has to offer. We want you 
to profit from our new knowledge of reclaim com- 
pounds, gained through the accelerated and far-reach- 
ing research made necessary by the war. 


For example, Philadelphia Rubber development has 
established the facts that reclaim is just as compatible 
with GR-S as it was with natural rubber; that the com- 
pounding of GR-S with reclaim makes possible faster 
mixing and faster cures. This means lower cost of your 
finished product which will make your sales position 
better in the competitive market that is sure to return. 


No organization in this country is better equipped 
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to help you with problems involving the use of reclaim. 
We sincerely invite you to make use of our experience, 
our laboratory staff and facilities in solving any re- 
claim problems that you may have now or in the future. 
The Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, 324 Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 








NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 

TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 





The life of a tire 
is measured here 


URE, it's the tread on a tire that is actually 

worn away. But the tread can be replaced 
again and again. The real /ife of the tire is deter- 
mined by the carcass, and the bead. That's be- 
cause, no matter how fine or how frequent your 
recap jobs, a tire just can’t live longer than any 
one of these vital parts. 

The bead, especially, is an extremely critical 
part of a tire’s structure. And it is only 
by the use of high quality steel wire, cy 
correctly applied in the bead construc- U4 
tion, that tires have the strength and 
rigidity neces ary for long trouble- 
free service. So no wonder leading 






tire manufacturers set such high standards of 
workmanship and specify National-Standard 
steel wire for bead making. 


In close cooperation with rubber engineers, 
National-Standard is continually developing bet- 
ter and better wire for tires and scores of other 
wire-and-rubber applications. Since the early 
days of the rubber industry, improving the qual- 
ity of wire for tires and developing time-saving 

wire applying machines, has been one 
of our primary concerns. 
: Take advantage of our skill and ex- 
\ perience by letting us help you work 


\ 


| wariowat- ||| Out new uses for wire-and-rubber in 
j 
\ STANDARD // 


\ Oe 


your products. 


cre pany 


Ne é : 


a 
. 
itt) 


y Buy and Reepp War Gouds and Stampa 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


= 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


Hoboken, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 


LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL - 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


MACHINERY 
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WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
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on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


“2MT’-“808" ACCELERATION 


Effect of p-coumarone-indene resin 
on initial and aged properties 


In the absence of p-coumarone-indene resin, the tensile strength ‘‘peaks’’ at an early 
cure and progressively declines during the 60 minute interval. The 24-hour Geer 
aging results at 100°C. show correspondingly lower values. 


Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD 


modulus after aging of the compound containing p-coumarone-indene resin is ZINC OXIDES 


The addition of 10 parts of p-coumarone-indene resin, however, flattens out the 
initial curing curve and the aged values are higher than the original results. The 


advantageously lower than the control. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Once Again in War Time- 


we extend to you our best wishes 


and our hope for early peace — 


Gnd Final Victory 
In the New Pear 


BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Hareld P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Lid. 
31 St James Avenue 46 Herga Court 
Beston, Mass. Harrow-on-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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SEVTHETIC RUBBER & RES COMPOUYDS 


MOTO 


FOR 








A few Applications 
of GENERAL LATEX 


Product Development 


Aircraft Cements 
Carpet Backing 

Can Sealing 

Cable and Wire 
Combining Compounds 
General Adhesives 
Hose and Belting 
Impregnating Compounds 
Pile Fabrics 

Protective Clothing 
Shoe Adhesives 


“izings 








RESEARCH 


eneral Latex «& CHEMICAL CORP. 


YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 


A practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
ratory. No matter what the process—-coating, im- 
pregnating, or bonding —-our experienced technical 
staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
cedure—from_ pilot operations to commercial pro- 
duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 


our technical representatives? 


GRS latex types 2 and 3, normal and concentrated, 


available from stock. 


1 Complete Service to Manufacturers 


*+ MATERIALS +«- ENGINEERING 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


e ( mpa 


he Crove 


wned Baytown, Texas. synthetic r 


e and distribution of nat ul rub ate istributors for Rubber Reserve Cor 


ollaboration with the General Tire & Ru'yber 
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MANUFACTURE 
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XE 20 is a semi-reinforcing type carbon black 


Hilele(-M ob MOLL cto MM) ol Tolle] Mitliaulela-m olgela-t oe 


‘DEAL for the GR-S and other rubbers used in military 


and civilian goods. 


OUTSTANDING for ease of processing, good plasticity, 


oli mcol(-MolMalle-Mmullelima-riil(-1ul9 @melileM (ha Mil-toLM ole] (o pt] op 
NVELL-KNOW WN for uniform quality and performance. 


dae) lan for blending with channel black for 


Wilele(-Ige]-Me-Tiihielge ul -almelile Mm (ohn mul-toim ol life hit] op 


DIXIE 20 is a Strong Rubber Favorite. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPAN) 


Charleston, West Virginia 

















SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 





BOSTON 


L. G. Whittemore, Inc. 
131 Beverly Street, 
Boston 14, Mass. 


Phone: Capitol 8910 
o 
NEW YORK 
Robert I. Webber, 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 3-6008 
. 
TRENTON 


H, N. Richards Company, 
1203 East State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Phone: Trenton 3-4186 


Alleviates Premature Polymerization of 


Neoprene Stocks During Storage Period 


PEPTIZER P-12* maintains plasticity of mixed 
Neoprene stocks during bin storage and is particu- 
larly effective in Neoprene coated fabrics which are 
stored for later use. The material is a white, free- 
flowing, non-packing, powdered solid with a specific 
gravity of 1.04. 


P-12 is a true PEPTIZER of GN Neoprene and does 
not retard cure. It is definitely not an “antiscorch” 
or “retarding” agent in the generally accepted sense 
of these terms. However, scorching due to nerve, in 
processing stocks which have “toughened” in storage, 
can be prevented by using P-12. This is the only sense 
in which it can be considered an “antiscorch.” 


In use, P-12 is added early in the mixing cycle. It is 
an aid to the dispersion of pigments. 


A Descriptive Circular is Available 
Write for it Today 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 First Central Tower, 
AKRON 8, OHIO 














(*) Patent Applied For 
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HERE IS A PRIZE CONTEST 
Any One Can Enter!.. 


Yes, regardless of who you are or where you live within the boundaries of the 
United States or Canada, you may enter this great contest to aid America solve 
a perplexing problem how best to utilize synthetic rubber scrap. Be sure to 


read every detail of this contest as explained below . . . then decide to enter and 
compete for one of these worthwhile prizes. 





\ group of rubber technologists identified with the rubber industry, known 
as the Chicago Rubber Group, is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 
for the best papers on the utilization (reclaiming and processing) of cured 
synthetic rubber scrap. While the papers may deal with any phase of the 
problem, here are some subjects which suggest themselves: 1. Separation 
and segregation of synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Methods of identification of 
synthetic scrap rubber. 3. Reclaiming of synthetic scrap rubber. 4. Com 
pounding studies which will result in greater use of reclaimed synthetic 
scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 


First prize: $500.00; second prize: $300.00; third prize: $200.00. If you 
feel that you have ideas of value for this contest, be sure to enter! You may 
win one of these substantial cash prizes. 


READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: 


This contest is open to anyone in the United States or Canada excepting 
officers and directors of the Chicago Rubber Group for 1943-45. Selection of 
subject matter is left to the discretion of the contestant. As many papers 
as desired may be submitted by any one contestant. Papers should be based 
upon information which has not previously been presented before any 
technical ‘society meeting or published in any trade magazine. Contest 
closes at midnight on. August 1, 1945. Awards will be made during the 
fall meeting of the American Chemical Society in Chicago, 1945. The decision 
of the judges will be final. Each author must submit three copies of his 
paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, Vice-President, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. These three copies will be judged 
separately by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, the Rubber Reclaimers 
Association and the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. The 
judges will report their findings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chairman, Chicago 
Rubber Group, 2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for 
additional information should be addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Chicago 


Space donated by THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 
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PICCOVOL is the new coal tar 
type softener and plasticizer that 
is improving qualities in many 
products manufactured from GR-S 
formulations . . . It offers these 
distinct advantages — 
“*& Improved 
Tear Resistance. 
* Higher Tensile 
| Strength 
%& Improved 
Elongation 





a tO 


.* Better Aging 
Properties =. 


*« Unlimited’). 2 +a 
_ Availability = 


* pICCOVOL 





Manutaciured by Penasylvania ladusttial Chemical Corp. 
to meet Rubber Reserve Company specifications. 


fi) /_, 
STANDARD el Comteng 
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Dependable 


ZINC OXIDES for 


every wartime 


rubber need 





ren. 


; oi 
Ky 





1 gmne OxIDES (| 


i 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOUIS- NEW YORK 
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WRINKLE 


With WRINKLE you simply coat the base on a spreader or by 
spraying... put it through the drying chamber... and a texture 


equal in attractiveness toa costly embossing operation will result 
Let us prove this point fo you. Send a sample of your material 


for processing in our laboratory. 


Yo nome should Oe ih i hisilinag list f ec. cive 


eas 


W RINKL co IN FINISHING regularly lf is tite only walty 
od os OU © with modern NaLiLili eee lite. revolutionary developments 


product hinishing and coating technique 


~_ WRINKLE 
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. 
Consult tHe UBS LABORATORIES ON POST-WAR 


BONDING, COATING AND IMPREGNATING PROBLEMS 
4 









No matter what the problem may be — bonding neo- 
prene, rubber and other coated or moulded parts ta any 
ferrous or non-ferrous metal; corrosion proofing chemt- 
cal tanks and equipment; laminating leather belting; 
coating magneto parts; combining or coating fabrics; 
impregnating paper; cementing various materials 
together; insulating wire and other articles; etc. — you 
will find the UBS Laboratories equipped to provide 
(or develop) a formula that will fill your needs. Long- 





time specialists in the field of industrial Bonding, 
Coating and Impregnating Compounds, the UBS 
Laboratories not only know. thoroughly the com- 
pounding advantages and limitations of all the latest 
synthetics, but even have developed an original syn- 
thetic latex and synthetic rubber of their own. Write 
today, describing your Bonding, Coating, or Impreg- 
nating Problems. 








Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative. Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


i 
COATING COMPOUNDS . IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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UBS developed adhesives are be 
ing used in the manufacture of 
inflatable Army and Navy Equip 
ment, where weather and chemical 
resistant seams of high tensile 
strength are required. 


UBS developed compounds are 
being successfully used to coat 
magneto parts and for cementing 
gaskets, where oil resistance is of 
great importance 





UBS developed adhesives and 
coating compounds are. being 
widely used on Army delousing 
bags, protective clothing, etc., 
where acid resistance and flame 
resistance are of paramount im- 
portance. 





? 


UBS developed compounds are 
being used for chemical tank lin- 
—~ and to corrosion proof chemi- 
cal handling equipment, where 
acid resistance and alkali resist- 
ance are primary factors. 








Division, 50 Harvard 





SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLASTICS INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 





Union Bay STATE 


Chemical Company 
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IMPROVE PROCESSING CHARACTERISTICS 
IMPROVE PIGMENT DISPERSION 
IMPROVE TACK IN GR-S FORMULATIONS 


Achieve uniform vulcanization, resulting in: 


OUTSTANDING RETENTION OF TENSILE STRENGTH AND 
ELONGATION UPON AGING AND AT ELEVATED TEM- 
PERATURES « UNUSUAL RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING 
AND TEAR UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS, AT ELEVATED 
TEMPERATURES AND AFTER AGING e BETTER MAINTE- 
NANCE OF ELONGATION ON OVERCURES e LESSENING 
OF “MARCHING MODULUS” AFTER AGING. 


Produced in three modifications to meet the varying requirements 
encountered in rubber manufacture. 















































VULTAC #1 VULTAC #2 VULTAC #3 
Type Alkyl F , 
Phenol Sulfide _ Disulfide Disulfide: 
Sulfur content 13% 23% 28% 
Color and form Soft brown resin Hard brown resin Hard brown resin 
Softening point m 
Specific Gravity 
25/25°C 1.11-1.12 1.16-1.17 1.19-1.20 
General Purpose Primary Vulcanizing | Primary Vulcanizing Agent 
Recommended Use | vuicanizing Tackifier Agent for GR-S for Buna N polymers 
Recommended 10-25 parts PHR with 
Proportion decreased sulfur 6-10 parts PHA 5-9 parts PHR 











SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


NE W YORK 


ns ee ee ee | 
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Conclusive Evidence 


Management faces grave responsibilities in the postwar 
















era. Certainly, one of them is the necessity for a maximum 
degree of efficiency and economy in manufacture. Here is 
where the selection of the best sources of supply for the 


materials used in production is of major importance. 


In order to gauge properly the value of the St. Joseph. Lead 
Company as a source of supply for its justly famous, lead-free 
zinc oxides, the following procedure is as simple as it is con- 
clusive: Ask anyone of the many manufacturers in the rubber, 
paint and allied industries who use St. Joe Zinc Oxides — 
or any score of them — what they think of this Company, 
and they will tell you that the quality of the products and 


service we give them justifies the orders they give us. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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EASONS 


why Farrel-Birmingham should handle 
your Banbury Repairs 


A Banbury Mixer is composed of 775 different parts. 





Farrel-Birmingham has specifications covering every one of these parts. 


. 4 242 of the pieces have to be machined, calling for a total of 882 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM Operations to finish. 


Farrel-Birmingham has drawings showing the finished dimensions of 


-+ is the only company having . every one of these parts, as well as each of the 882 necessary machin- 
drawings showing the original | ing operations. 

dimensions of every part of © When any one of the 775 parts of a Banbury in service becomes 
the Banbury. broken, a Farrel-Birmingham engineer can look at a drawing and 


specify a replacement in a matter of minutes. 


... is the only company having When a part—such as a rotor, a door ‘~ or the inside of the chamber 
complete jigs, fixtures and a for example—becomes worn, blueprints show the Farrel- 

irmingham engineer just how much rebuilding is required to return 
gauges necessary for satisfac- the part to its original size, contour and work efficiency. There is no 
tory repairs. guessing — everything is down in blue and white. 


Farrel-Birmingham is set up to handle all necessary Banbury repairs. 


eS ee 


: ... @s the developer and For quick service —write, wire or phone. 
manufacturer of the Banbury 
Mixer, is the company that can FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


best determine what is re- 
quired to restore a Banbury to 
its original work capacity. 


iv oA 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 3600) 





Akron, Ohio: 2710 First Central Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 








Pe Ve 
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The high degree of uniformity found in MT. VERNON industrial fabrics cuts to a minimum 
your own fabric inspection operations. This characteristic in MT. VERNON fabrics is achieved by a 
rigid system of laboratory control that checks every step of their producticn. For more uniform fabrics 


that insure more efficient fabrication of your own products, specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 


40 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee. CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA « BALTIMORE - BOSTON. ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


<y — bay Sok a a> bese pe hen «  ? = a 
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RUBBER aad PLASTICS 
PROCESSING MACHINERY 



























Outstanding features of the line of Rubber and 





Plastics Processing Machinery manufactured 
by EEMCO are (1) correct design (2) sturdy and 
dependable (3) built for heavy duty and long 
life with minimum repair. All EEMCO Rubber 


and Plastics Processing Machinery is built in 


ee 


smaller sizes for laboratory use. Mills, Crackers, 


Oe 


Refiners and Washers are furnished as single 
units or for operation “‘in line’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when wanted. 
Write EEMCO for your Rubber or Plastics Pro- 
cessing Machinery needs—early deliveries are 


now being made. Bulletins on desired machines 





will be sent, on request. | 





Sales Representatives 


| 
OHIO MIDWEST EASTERN 
EEMCO PRESS | 









DUGAN & CAMPBELL HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 38 South Dearborn St OAKLYN, N. J 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO 3, ILL 





III EY, 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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gh Quality Concentrated Liquid 
Mold\\and Mandrel Lubricant . 


EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL 















AS Simplifies the removal of ¢ured rubber and plastics from the molds. 


ey Results in a transparent sa in-like finish. 


- Does not build up on the molds. 
ad Non-Toxiec. non-tacky. odo 


a 
A Direct Source for Kine Stearate 
and other Metallic Soaps é 
<> 
COMPANY 


Chemical. Mane active 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON factares 


less. 











in Canada: prescott & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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The chances are you'll find your 





answer in your Perbunan 





Compounding and Processing | 


















Manual! 





We packed it with specific informa- 

tion on how to compound and 

process Perbunan in different ways | 

in order to meet a wide range of | 
different requirements. In most | 

When you need cases, when customers call on us for 

help, we can say, “Turn to page so- 


and-so of your Manual. There’s 


the answef?r to @ | your answer, thoroughly tested.” 


COMPOUNDING PROBLEM... 


If by any chance you haven't received 
your copy, let us know. And by 

all means... if ever you need 
information or help which doesn’t | 
happen to be in the book, get in 

touch with us, and we'll get busy , 


on the new answer you want. 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT RESISTS 


REG A N OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME. 


.U S$. PAT. OFF. 





Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. or First Central Tower, 106 South 
Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. Warehouse stocks in New 
Jersey, California and Louisiana, 
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VOL. 1—1061 pages—1!1 chapters. Covers period through 
June, 1932. 


VOLS. I! & Il—1670 pages—22 chapters. Cover period 
from july, 1932, through January, 1937. 


6 x 9 in.—Completely Indexed 


PRICES 
oe See mate eke . $15.00 
Vols. 11 & Il (not sold separately) . $20.00 
Vols. 1, 11 & 111 (Combination Price) ............ $30.00 


LATEX & Its Industrial Applications (Vol. I) 
LATEX & RUBBER DERIVATIVES (Vols. II & Il) | 





& Their Industrial Applications. 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 


The only available complete BIBLIOGRAPHY of Patents 
and Literature on Latex and Rubber Derivatives. Con 
tains abstracts of every Domestic and Foreign patent and 
published article through January, 1937 a total of 
over 6,500 abstracts covering every phase of the use of 
latex and derivatives in all industrial fields. Supplemented 
by introductions to each chapter by the author or othe: 


leading authorities. 


A FEW COMMENTS 


"Ab fract ive of comprehensive ana mervilorvion Character ~ 
INDIA RuBBER WORLI 
"Saves time and trouble for anyone interested in rubber sctence ana 
RUBBER AGF, London 
ple working in the latex and rubber derivative field 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


"Invaluable IHICE t reference.” 
BULLETIN OF RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSN 


Every owner of Noble’s, Hauser’s, Flint’s, Stevens’ or Genin’s 
books on latex should also have a complete set of Marchionna’s 
Bibliography for handy reference. 

= 


Published by 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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“corduroy road” 


IN THE HEART OF A MODERN CITY 


Monsanto Rubber Research Laboratories, in the heart of Akron, 
use a “‘corduroy road’’ to give you a preview of what happens 
to the tires on a jeep. 










Actually the “‘rough road” is the Flexometer, a laboratory 
instrument to determine the effects of repeated flexing on 
LI various rubber compounds. 
















na On the Flexometer, rubber samples can be given the flexing | 
they would get in miles of driving... at various speeds. They 
can be compressed and released as many as 1800 times a minute 
...a worse beating than they would get on a corduroy road. | 


Many a mile of road testing has been saved by compounding 
corrections that have resulted from data developed on the 
- Flexometer 


Monsanto Laboratories, staffed by capable technicians, have 
been serving the rubber industry for a quarter of a century. 
1s You may use these facilities for research in developments for 
i's your war production, without cost or obligation, either as a 
double check on laboratory work or to carry out original experi- 
mentation. For further information, please contact MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron, Ohio, or the Monsanto offices in 
St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Bir- 
mingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 





ae Monsanto Chemicals 


; NG me ta Serving the Rubber Industry: 















- ACCELERATORS 
r MON SAN TO ANTIOXIDANTS 
a COLORS 
CHEMICALS | rasnicizers 7 
senvine capusver...wwice sev Mame | ~—« ENSOLUBLE SULFUR “60” f 
~ a4 WETTING AGENTS 
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“Til tell you GOOD 


TIMES ARE COMING!” 


a i i tl it 


“Til tell you 
BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 


What’s it to you?—PLENTY! 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists are 
right. There'll be good times after 
the war. 

OKAY! Maybe the pessimists 
are right. We’ll have another de- 
pression. 

What’s it to you? PLENTY! 
It’s largely in your hands as to 
which we'll have. 

The one way to make it good 
times is to do your share to help 
keep prices down now! 


That means buying only what 
you really need. It means paying 
off your debts, saving ‘your money. 


And here’s where you’re lucky. 


The same program that helps in- 
sure prosperity is also the best 
possible way to get yourself in 
shape to take another depression 
if one does come. So what? You’re 
right both ways—if you save your 
money. You lose both ways—if 
you splurge right now. 


Think it over, fella. Then get 
in there and fight. Read—and 
observe—the four rules to head 
off inflation. The war isn’t over 
yet. And the war against infla- 
tion isn’t over yet—by a long 
shot. Remember World War I? 
The cost of living rose twice as 
fast after the war as it did during 
the war itself. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 


in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 


or the goods you sell. 
4. Save. Buy and hold all the 


War Bonds you can afford— 
to help pay for the war and 
insure your future. Keep up 


your insurance. 


A United States War message prepared by the Wa: Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information, and contributed by this magazine 


in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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MUD IARI LRTI RESINS 





eee MeL eiiites and Bonding Fibrous Materials 


fispersions Process, Inc: 


IER MANAGEMENT UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Q 


/230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Our WISH for I945 


In this soul searching period of trial—with 
our country dedicated to the great task of 
restoring to mankind its birthright of free- 
dom—it is our wish and prayer that 1945 
will see the ideals of the great emancipator 
established throughout the world. 


on 
In this spirit we extend to our many friends 
season's greetings and good wishes for the 


new yeal- HERMAN MUEHLSTEIN 


Chairman of the Board 





~ MUEHLSTEINe@ 
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INCREASE the Life Factor 

DECREASE Heat Generation 

In ALL Tire Formulations... 
ONE OF THESE “EASY PROCESSING” CARBON 


BLACKS MAY BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
PROCESSING PROBLEM 











CONTINENTAL “AAA”’—Low heat generating — 
extremely easy processing. 


CONTINENTAL “AA’’—Low heat generating — 
easy processing. 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 


[CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS] 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


7°= MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CARBON 


“EASY PROCESSING” 
CARBON BLACKS 


CONTINENTAL ““A’’— Medium cure— medium 
processing. 


CONTINENTAL ‘’D’’— Standard 


FOR HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 


CONTINENTAL R-20, R-30, R-40—and a complete 
line of color blacks. 


Preferred by leading manufacturers, Conti- 
nental's complete line of ‘‘easy processing” 
carbon blacks meet every processing need. 
Investigate the superior characteristics 
of these high grade blacks in terms of 
your own product requirements. Trial 
samples will be sent promptly on request. 


Wirco CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR 


[FORMERLY WISHNICK -TUMPEER, INC.] 


Cleveland ° Akron ° Detroit ° London 


© us 
“ 


























MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
Technical and U.S.P. Grades 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 





t high in MgO and low in impurities. An water-proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall 


EXTRA LIGHT The riginal Neoprene Typs MEDIUM A good value. Very active. High Magnesia 
A supren quality product for the rubber trade. Extreme content, low in impurities. Medium density 
i ss s y and resist 

i ex ir se HEAVY All types can be furnished. Specially ground 
i i he ild-ur we to meet the exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the 

npreas retet ssile strer rin Rubber Trade. Unground types for chemical uses 
Bisa PACKAGES— Specially designed to prot contents 
LIGHT A high q : si from moisture and air. Corrugated ton with special 

I xtra Li int 


r many uses bag, including asphalt liner. 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—!IMPORTERS-—DISTRIBUTORS 
Sales Representatives: 


2960 East Venango St. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


AKI Pat ( CHICAGO— MONTREAL—Canadian ST. PAUL, MINN.—G« 
BOST The C. P. Hall C Industries, Ltd. Cc. B In 
it I rir 1 r ~ erwar 2 tee . - ~ ~ rT eas ers . 
= DENVER—tThe Denver Firs NEWARK, N. J Chas. $ SEATTLE, WASH ur] F. 
es ~) ~~ , _— 
vIY? lay Cc Wood & Co., Inc. Miller & 
n DETROIT L. Hues PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & TRENTON, N. J.—General 
FFALO i LOS ANGELES—tThe Z chemical Co. Sut & C Ce 
nm Hall Co. of California 

















AUTOMATIC MILL BATCH-OFF MACHINE 


A Big Time and 
Labor Saver for 
the 
Rubber Industry 


AESTOON RAG Why lose valuable mixing 
ss time slabbing off by hand 
“Silaneannan 4 ts S d 

yy; eset ST when it can be done auto- 

ca 





Lf A el? 


matically ? 
At last you are able to re- 
duce that Banbury cycle. 


One more of your syn- 
thetic rubber problems 
solved. 























Write Today 
for Full Particulars 
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This is an official | 











W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 








lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department ac knowled ces with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1945 


§. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


WRU BBER 
INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9916% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur. Tube Brand, 100% Pure | 



























Carbon Tetrachloride. Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 
mC 
SINCE es 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICACO 11, ILL. 4124 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 








Rubber Latex Compounds \ 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 









Write us for further information 
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No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machine 


“Any Insulation” Won't Do 
When You're Fighting A Global War 


“Fifteen hours after things had quieted down we were using the airstrip - - - 
run telephone lines to the important stations and installed field sets. That 
night - - - lines and many other things were blown to bits.” 


That is the way it is on fighting fronts around the world. It is to the credit 
of American ingenuity and industry that material and equipment to main- 
tain communications under such conditions is available, and in sufficient 
quantities. 


Today Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machines are delivering insulated 
wire in many of the nation’s wire processing plants—‘“‘enough and on time.” 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS woe 


Continental Europe Home Office Akron, Ohio 


| i i i i ! 
| mma fh «6S PATERSON 5, NEW JERSEY 
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When Short of Carbon Black. 
REMEMBER... 


U REA 


This superior hard clay ranks high in reenforcement 
































among the mineral pigments. 


Tensile strength in excess of 2000 pounds per square 
inch can be developed and with good abrasion resist- 


ance. 





Our Laboratory facilities are available to help in the 
substitution of carbon black with SUPREX Clay and 


other pigments. 





J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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One of the World’s Outstanding Rubber Journals 

















VOLUME 56 
NUMBER 4 


Also Publishers of: 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
Directory of te Rubber Industry 
Published Biennially 





ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUBBER 
LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
For Years 1935-1939 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY (Out of Print) 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 


Text Book on Latex 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAI 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. 1) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. If & IT) 

By Frederick Marchionna 

Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature from June, 1932 to 
January, 1937; rubber derivatives 
to January, 1937. 
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e ACCELERATORS 
Thiazoles — Thiurams — 
deamines — Xanthates 


Dithiocarbamates — Aldehy- 





a ANTIOXIDANTS 
BLE — BLE Powder — Betanox 


Aminox — Aranox — 
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Sealing and Seal-Aging Properties 
of Rubber Gaskets 


An Account of an Investigation of Medium Soft Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Gaskets for Various Types of Closures 


By T. A. WERKENTHIN’, A.D. SWENSON’, C.K. CHATTEN’, and R. E. MORRIS” 


Hi: development of anti-oxidants, accelerators and 

other specialized rubber compounding ingredients 

enabled the manufacturers to produce in 1930-31 
Satisfactory medium soft rubber gaskets which were 
vastly superior to the hard gaskets previously used for 
watertight and airtight doors and hatches of Naval 
vessels. In order to evaluate the relative sealing prop- 
erties of these new gaskets in comparison to gaskets 
previously available, it was found desirable to develop 
a test procedure. Wiley of the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, described the first 
sealing apparatus which was developed at the Material 
Laboratory, Navy Yard, New York, by John Lind 
and his associates. Wiley described in detail the pro- 
cedure used in evaluating the sealing properties of 
these gaskets (1) 

A detlection tester used in conjunction with this 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. This apparatus was used 
to determine the force to indent a bar of one-fourth 
inch square section into a specimen of rubber one-half 
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inch thick until the two plates between which the bar 
and the rubber were being compressed came flush with 
the face of the rubber. The bar was indented its full 
depth or one-half the thickness of the rubber. The 
specimens were usually left clamped for a month of 
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natural aging. For the rubber then used this force 
varied from 35 to 223 pounds before aging and dropped 
off to from 23 to 185 pounds after aging at room 
temperature for one month, the low values being for 
medium soft’ gasket stock and the high values being 
for the hard gaskets furnished in 1930 under Navy 
Department Specification 33R1. 

\ diagrammatic sketch of the sealing tester is shown 
in Fig. 2. This apparatus consisted of a plate having 
a hollowed out section in which the gasket rested on 
an inverted “knife edge” upper section which is similar 
in form to a heavy frying pan. The force, required to 
obtain sealing against a back pressure, was applied by 
means of a hydraulic jack. 

It will be noted that while air pressure was used for 
back pressure, the sealing was against liquid, as a layer 
of water was put in the compartment and then air 
pressure was applied. This condition pertains to a large 
number of gaskets where it is desired to seal against 
water pressure However, in airtight doors no 
resistance to watet leakage will be necessary. Vapor 
and airtight gaskets for closures of all types require 
as low a pressure to deflect as possible, consistent with 
low compression set characteristics low modulus 












natural rubber compounds were developed which were 
found to be ideal for this purpose. This type of natural 
rubber gasket has been procured for a number of years 
under Navy Department Specification 33R4, subsequent 
improvements being made primarily in light and 
weather resistance. The sealing pressure was con 
sidered as a force in pounds per linear inch of knife 
edge calculated to pounds per square inch required to 
seal against a given back pressure of air tending to lift 
the knife edge away from the gasket. 

\fter the superiority of the medium soft low modu 
lus gasket had been demonstrated, it was found that the 
best grade of this type ot gasket could be adequately 
described by specifying other physical characteristics, 
such as tensile strength, modulus, hardness, and air 
aging at elevated temperatures. The sealing test was 
therefore shelved, until in 1938 when one of the 
authors conceived the idea of developing an “all 
purpose’ gasket which could be used in oil, as well as 
water or air, so that the number of types of spare 
gaskets carried in store in Yards or on board Naval 
vessels could be reduced. 

The only material which could at that time be 
considered to meet these requirements was neoprene. 
Mr. V. A. Cosler and Dr. Felix Yerzley of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company collaborated with 
one of the authors in this attempt. They were furnished 
a COpy of the Sketch of the Material Laboratory Seal- 
\ging Tester shown in Fig. 2, and Dr. Yerzley made 
a number of modifications in the apparatus which are 
indicated in Figs. 3 and 4, respectively. It will be noted 
that the essential features are retained hat is, the 
bottom-platen gasket holder and ‘knife edge” top 
section are similar to those shown in Fig. 2. However, 
the force is applied by means of a lever arm weighted 
down and the back pressure air to the top section was 
carefully controlled. The extent of the deflection was 
indicated by a dial type thickness gage. The apparatus 
was found to be satisfactory for evaluating the sealing 
properties. However, unfortunately, at that time the 
requirement of low modulus, low compression set 
together with suitable seal aging properties was not 
achieved using a synthetic oil resisting gasket. 

A further advancement of the sealing apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 5. This modification was made at the 
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Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, Mare Island, and had 
the advantage of having a counter balance weight 
and an arrangement for lengthening or shortening the 
thimble through which the power was applied to the 
top platen. In this manner gaskets of different thick- 
nesses could be used for testing. In addition, the 
weight was placed on a ratchet, facilitating accurate 
control and easy movement of the weight over the 
length of the lever bar. In addition to that, an adjust- 
able stop was added which was put under the beam 
so that once the sealing pressure had been determined 
the force could be maintained without “follow up.” In 
other words, it was desired to maintain the pressure 
uniform but not to permit the sealing edge to change 
its position as a consequence of the gasket taking on a 
permanent set. For some types of gaskets, this arrange- 
ment is not necessary. However, for gaskets used in 
watertight, airtight, and weather-tight closures there 
is no “follow up” in actual service and the position 
of the knife edge, with respect to the gasket channel, 
remains fixed. 

The Engineering Index and the Industrial Art Index 
were searched from 1928 to date for prior work which 
had been done on sealing test methods or related tests 
on rubber and synthetic rubber. Kimmich (2) indicated 
that pieces of one rubber compound uniformly cured 
require the same unit load regardless of shape to give 
equal percentage deflection. This is important in seal 
testing because the results obtained in an apparatus 
using a certain deflecting head or knife edge would 
then be considered applicable to deflecting heads of a 
different size and shape so long as area relations are 
maintained. For example, in watertight and airtight 
doors, the so called “knife edge” usually consists of 
*; inch or %-inch plate having rounded-off edges. 
In gaskets for electrical junction boxes and similar 
type equipment a much thinner cross section plate 
is used and results obtained in one equipment may be 
used in the other. 

There is a growing tendency of manufacturers of 
gasket material, Thorn (3) and (6), to subject packings 
and gaskets to service tests rather than to the general 
physical tests, such as percent elongation, tensile 
strength, hardness, etc. For example, Thorn (3) gives 
illustrations and a detailed discussion of various service 
tests or simulated service tests of various types of 
packings and gaskets. A test which may in a sense be 
considered a sealing test was also described by Thorn 
(4) who, however, called it “compression and stress- 
decay in rubber gaskets.” The equipment described is 
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Fig. 6. 


intended for gaskets used under loading varying from 
1,000 to 9,000 pounds. It was found that when this 
same type of equipment was applied to low pressure 
medium soft gasket material the results did not come 
within the desired degree of accuracy. 

\nother type of equipment to test the holding prop 
erties of gaskets was described by Wertheim (5). This 
apparatus is intended for flanged gaskets principally. 
Hopkins (11) described an apparatus measuring 
“relaxation of rubber-like materials’ which offers 
promise of measuring qualities similar to sealing and 
seal-aging. The recovery force can be directly deter- 
mined at any time and under the desired temperature 
conditions or after aging. However, this apparatus 
is not self-contained and a scale and Tinius Olsen 
Universal Tester or similar equipment is required 
to obtain the necessary readings. Only a limited num 
ber of manufacturers have all the necessary equipment 
for conducting this test. 

\n improved procedure for testing sealing properties 
of gaskets was developed by the Rubber Laboratory, 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, and is shown in Figs. 6, 7, 
and 8. This apparatus also uses a 10,000-pound Tinius 
Olsen Universal ‘Tester for applying the necessary 
pressure. The procedure used may briefly be described 
as follows: The gasket is placed in the holder retaining 
ring shown in Fig. 6. The top of the gasket is lubricated 
with soap solution and the sealing plate is placed in 
position. The assembly is placed on the platform of a 
Tinius Olsen 10,000-pound Universal Tester, as shown 
in Fig. 7. The desired load is applied to the center 
of the sealing plate by means of the movable cross-head 
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Fig. 8. 


of the tester. The sealing plate is heavily constructed 
so that it will not flex to a significant extent under the 
load. When the desired load is reached, the downward 
movement of the cross-head is stopped. The bolts at 
the circumference of the sealing plate are run down so 
that their heads barely contact the upper surface of the 
sealing plate. Considerable care must be exercised so 
that the bolts are tightened uniformly. 

The connection for internal air pressure is mac 
immediately and the pressure in the enclosure beneath 
the sealing plate ts gradually raised. The observation 
of the leakage which occurs at the shim is facilitated 
by the presence of soapy water. If leakage occurs at 
less than 150 p.s.i., the load per linear inch of sealing 
edge is increased in the next test. This procedure is 
continued until a seal is effected at 150 pounds air 
pressure. 

One of the objections of the equipment was that it 
required an expensive apparatus such as the Tinius 
Olsen tester to produce the desired degree of deflection. 
Che test was fairly satisfactory for approval and for 
testing in developmental work, but was not suitable for 
Inspection testing. The use of the shim shown in Fig. 8 
was later replaced by the use of a notch shown in 
Figs. 9 and 10, respectively. The purpose of the shim 
or notch was to evaluate gaskets which could seal 
satisfactorily even if the knife edge had become worn, 
distorted, or damaged. Tests of the sealing and aging 
quality of the gaskets were previously determined by 
placing the gasket im its original condition in the sealing 
tester. The gasket was then taken out of the sealing 
tester, aged in the Geer oven, and replaced to determine 
sealing quality after aging. 

Hlowever, it was recognized that this did not simulat 
the condition of actual service. Therefore, a modifica- 
tion was made in the set-up so that after the gasket 
had been introduced into the assemblv of the bottom 
platen, the top plate was bolted securely after the 
desired degree of deflection was obtained. The assembly 
is shown in Fig. 11. The test was further modified by 
using a constant deflection of '4 inch instead of con 
stant back pressure under which the gasket being tested 
would seal. 

xcept for the beam-loaded type of seal tester, the 
various apparatus described all utilize outside sources 
of obtaining the force required to obtain the desired 
degree of deflection. In order to make the equipment 
applicable to testing by a number of laboratories, and 
particularly make it suitable for inspection work, it 
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Was necessary to use a self-contained apparatus. One 
of the authors working at the Material Laboratory 
designed an apparatus which has been designated the 
“Referee” method of seal aging. This apparatus and 
method of test are described briefly in Bureau of Ships 
Specification 33R9 (7). It consists essentially of an 
air chamber two and three-eighth inches in diameter 
with a sealing edge one-eighth inch thick having a 
one-sixteenth inch radius. The apparatus further con 
sists of a cap to contain a gasket specimen '%-inch 
thick by 4 inches in diameter. The air chamber is 
mounted on a base plate and is provided with upright 
supports for mounting a loading head. The cap is fitted 
with a bezel ring for retaming the gasket specimen. 
\ dial gage for measuring indentation of the sealing 
edge into the gasket specimen is attached to one of the 
upright supports. The essential parts of the apparatus 
are shown in Fig. 12. 

Two separate determinations are made. Indentation 
force required is the load per linear inch of sealing 
edge required to impress the sealing edge of the tester 
into the gasket specimen a measured distance, for 
example, one thirty-second of an inch. The cap is 
centered over the sealing edge and three thumb screws 
in the load head are adjusted to make light contact 
with the cap. The load is applied directly to the spindle 
of the loading head after the collar and the hand wheel 
of the tester have been removed. Another method of de- 
termining the force required to cause indentation of a 
certain degree is shown'in Fig. 14. This apparatus 
utilizes the beam sealing tester shown in Fig. 5. Re- 
sults obtained by the previously described method and 
this method agreed closely. 

\fter making the deflection tests, the collar and 
hand wheel are replaced on the tester for making the 
seal-aging test proper. The three thumb screws art 
again adjusted to make light contact with the knife 
edge of the cap. The hand wheel is turned to impress 
the sealing edge. into the specimen '4 or 1/32 inch 
as desired. The air chamber of the tester 1s connected 
to a compressed air line through a pressure regulator 
valve. .\ gage shows the air pressure in the chamber ; 
the release valve serves to vent the air after the test. 





Fig. 10—Detail of notch in sealing edge of gasket 
testing apparatus. 
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In making a test, the apparatus is placed in a pan 
of water and the water level is adjusted above the 
lhe sealing pressure is deter- 
mined roughly by increasing the air pressure until leak- 


lower edge ot the ( ip 


age occurs, as indicated by escaping bubbles. After 
venting the chamber, air pressure is again raised to 
determine the sealing pressure which the gasket can 
hold under the given deflection. Inspection of the 
gasket during application of the air pressure is facil- 
itated by placing a mirror, face up, near the place of 
leakage 

The end point of the sealing test, that is, the highest 
sealing pressure, is evidenced by no apparent move 
ment after two minutes of an air bubble over the under 
edge of the cap. After the initial sealing pressure has 
been determined the apparatus is removed from the 
water bath and disconnected from the air line without 








Fig. 13 
disturbing the setting of the hand wheel. The appar- 
atus is then thoroughly dried and placed in a Geer 
oven and aged for 48 hours at 158°F. + or —2°F. 
For more severe conditions, higher temperatures and 
longer aging periods are used. After the oven aging, 
the apparatus is allowed to cool for three hours at 
room temperature. The sealing pressure, after aging 
of the gasket specimen, is determined in the same man- 
ner as that described above. The set-up for making 


the test is shown in Fig. 13. 

Typical results of seal-aging, together with other 
physical characteristics of gasket materials, are given 
in Table II. While the so called ‘referee’? method 
uses an apparatus costing considerably less than the 
equipment previously described, it was desired to fur- 
ther simplify the apparatus in order that the test could 
be used for all inspection purposes. 

One of the first approaches to the problem of sim- 
plification was an attempt to use standard equipment. 
For example, some work was done using the A.S.T.M. 
apparatus for determining compression set by Method 
\ or Method B. The apparatus described in A.S.T.M. 
D-395-40T (8) was modified by placing a wedge in 
between the upper and lower platens of the device for 
compression set tests using a calibrated spring loading. 
A cup, having a knife edge similar to that used in the 
“referee” method, except smaller in size, was used to 
impinge on the gasket held in a small platen similar 
to that described in the “referee” method. Without 
the wedge to prevent follow-up, the “knife-edge” of 
the cup cut through the gasket just like a biscuit cutter. 

After numerous experiments it was decided that the 
apparatus while giving rough indication of quality 
was not adapted to the intended purpose. When using 
the type B apparatus there was a slight amount of 
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Fig. 14. 


tilting of the cup edge on the gasket surface so that 
considerable amount of variation in the sealing pres- 
sure before, as well as after, aging was experienced. 
These attempts were therefore discontinued because 
the time used in levelling the plates was excessive. 

In view of the urgent need for the rapid develop- 
ment of a test method suitable for inspection testing, 
due to fluctuation in availability of synthetic rubber, 
an additional investigation was carried out at the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Two testers were developed 
simultaneously. One of these testers was called Model 
453-WBS. The details of this apparatus are shown 
in Figs. 15 to 18, inclusive. 

The assembly of the seal-aging tester, Model 453 
WBS, with rubber sample is shown in Fig. 17. The 
cast frame is held with the dial down. The piston is 
inserted into the slot with the open portion away from 
the dial end of the frame. The rubber sample is 
dropped into the open end of the frame, care being 
taken to see that it makes a sliding fit, not a tight or a 
loose fit, with the sides of the frame. Next, the sample 
holder disc is carefully dropped in on top of the rubber 
sample making sure the disc does not bind, but has a 
sliding fit over the rubber sample. The bottom plate 
is fixed in place by tightening the bottom plate screws 
and the adjusting screws tightened by thumb until the 
rubber is flat but not tight against the flange at the bot- 
tom of the slot. Care must be exercised to make sure 
that the rubber is not binding but is flat against the 
platen. The instrument is now up-ended, putting the 
dial on top, and the screw knob assembly screwed into 
the opening in the dial center just short of putting pres- 
sure on ‘top of the piston. The instrument is now 
ready for testing the rubber sample. 

In order to obtain an original dial reading, for the 
proper indentation of the rubber with the open end 





TABLE II—CoMPARISON oF TEST RESULTS 


Operator I I] II] IV 
-GR-S -—Neoprene—, -—Natural— -—Natural—, 
BA AA BA AA BA AA BA AA 
A 55 20 85 48 77 66 69 42 
B 54 5 86 58 79 «65 70 44 
+ 51 14 81 49 77 68 66 38 
D 51 14 86 38 83 72 71 44 
E 54 a 0 54 77 68 71 45 
F * 53.8 13.5 _ ‘ 66 58 79 58 


* “Referee Method.” BA = Before Aging; AA = After Aging. 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16 


of the piston, a 4 inch pipe nipple is inserted and tight- 
ened into the piston through the frame slot and a rub- 
ber tube is attached to the outer end of the nipple. 
Water is dropped into the space on the rubber not 
covered by the open end of the piston. By blowing 
through the rubber tube «nd simultaneously adjusting 
the screw knob the original or zero reading on the dial 
can be taken. The adjustment which barely stops the 
air bubbles coming from the bottom of the piston is the 
original dial reading. The dial is then turned clock- 
wise one revolution plus 6 units, or a total of 31 units, 
giving an indentation 1/32 of an inch of the piston or 
“knife edge” into the rubber sample. Other indenta- 
tions may, of course, be used. 

The lock nut is tightened on the top of the dial to 
secure the setting. The pipe nipple is screwed with 
the aid of a coupling to a system composed of a com- 
pressed air or nitrogen source containing a dial pres- 
sure gage and the necessary regulating valves. The 
air pressure is increased slowly on the dial pressure 
gage until bubbles come to the open end of the piston. 
The air pressure is slowly reduced until the bubbles 
cease. 

By increasing and decreasing the air pressure several 
times, a reading can be taken which will represent the 
characteristic sealing point of the particular rubber 
sample at a particular deflection. The pressure at 
which the bubbling ceases is the sealing pressure of the 
rubber. The entire assembly is then placed in a Geer 
oven controlled at 158° F. + or —2°F. for a period of 
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48 hours. Other temperatures and lengths of aging 
are used for special applications. After cooling for 
three hours the pressure sealing test is repeated, using 
the same method as described above. 

\s will be seen, this method embodies a number of 
the features of the “referee” method previously de 
scribed, except that the entire apparatus has been in- 
verted in order that the air bubbles may be seen with 
out the aid of a mirror. A uniform adjustment of the 
piston against the rubber sample is obtained in a manner 
similar to that obtained in the “referee” method, namely 
by thumb screws. In March, 1944, one of the authors 
, resented a pre liminary discussion (1/0) of the subject 
matter at a meeting of the A.S.T.M. particularly of the 
apparatus now to be described 

\ll of the previously described seal-aging instruments 
employ the same underlying principle in their opera 
tion, namely that of measuring the pressure required to 
force air through a junction between the rubber under 
examination and a metal bead or “knife edge” sim 
ilar to that on the actual doors and hatches. The-re 
quirements for such an apparatus are, first, the sealing 
edge which will indent into the rubber to make a seal; 
second, an accurate gage for measuring the distance 
which the sealing edge has been indented into the rub 
ber; third, a pressure chamber which is sealed by the 
above-mentioned sealing edge indented into the gasket 
and into which compressed air can be applied until 
leakage occurs. This arrangement is common to the 
instruments previously described and measures the 
sealing qualities of rubber in absolute terms. The ease 
and convenience of the actual accomplishment of these 
measurements is purely a problem of instrument design. 

The “referee” instrument is capable of accurate and 
reproducible results, but its manipulation is not feasible 
to unskilled operators. Furthermore, for employment 
in routine inspection, the instrument is too expensive 
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and too large, requiring excessive oven space, all or 
‘which makes its use prohibitive for most of the smaller 
manufacturers and consumers. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Your publisher in 1925 attended in Boston the 100th 
Anniversary of the American Rubber Industry, Dec. 7, 
1925 in the large (capacity 700) dining room of the 
then new Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

! am writing today the U. S. Rubber Co. (adv. 
dept.) that their concern is quite modest im claiming 
to be 102 years old (in 1944) when they are really 120 
years old (in 1945). It was Thomas Crane Wales, a 
brainy Boston merchant, who conceived the idea of 
sending wooden lasts to Para to overcome the poor 
fitting smoked rubber shoes coming from the Amazon 
Valley to Boston and Salem. This was in 1825. 

Furthermore, these smoked “cured” rubber shoes 
were very popular from 1825 to 1843 inclusive. This 
rubber, not being broken down on a hot mill or in a 
solvent, did not spoil and in some instances kept for 
50 years or so (if not used—even without sulfur and 
heat ). 

After vulcanization was fully demonstrated, this 
same Thos. C. Wales invented the buckle overshoe 
known for half a century as the “Arctic” 
waterproof cloth tops and more recently zipper fasten 
ings to take place of buckles), hence the Wales-Ciood 
vear Rubber Shoe Co., absorbed by the U.S. Rubbe: 


(having 


Co. long ago. 
Incidentally the oldest rubber manufacturing company 
the Boston Belting Co. (which succeeded in the same 
location the Roxbury India Rubber Co.)—was liqui 
dated about 1925. 
Yours truly, 
Ouincy TUCKER 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
121 - 13th Ave. North 
Dec. 29, 1944 
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The Use and Evaluation of 


} Some Specialty Adhesives 


HE art of making and using adhesives is a very old 

one and glue and starch products have been used 

since time immemorial. The first products used were 
animal or vegetable compounds. Recently many spec- 
ialty adhesives have been developed, and in this article 
we will discuss the use and testing of a few of these 
adhesives. 

The uses to which adhesives are put are almost 
beyond enumeration. The types of adhesives used are 
also very large, so we will not attempt to do more than 
touch on a few which are in use today. The war has 
put an emphasis on replacement materials and as a 
result many new resins and other materials are being 
used as adhesives. Due to the number of types of 
adhesives and the many uses to which thev are put, 
no simple test vet devised seems to answer all require 
ments of a universal test for evaluating adhesives. 

\ consideration of the definition of “adhesive” and 
some thought as to the factors which go into the mak- 
ing up of an adhesive seem in order. No attempt to 
give any theory explaining adhesion will be made. Our 
definition of an adhesive is as follows: An adhesive 
is a substance used in promoting and maintaining ad 
hesion between two materials. In order to do this, 
the adhesive must adhere to both surtaces either 
through specific adhesion or by mechanical anchorage 
through entering voids, as in fabric or other porous 
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material. The material must also have cohesion or the 
ability to hold together when placed under a strain. 
Thus, adhesion and cohesion are the same force, acting 
in the case of cohesion between adjacent parts of the 
same body while adhesion is a similar interaction be 
tween the closely continuous surfaces of adjacent 
bodies. ! 

Having established these relationships, there are onl) 
two ways in which force can be exerted on a bonded 
surface. The first and perhaps the one most often 
evaluated is in shear. The second is in direct tensile, 
as when two blocks are pulled apart. Naturally, when 
an adhesive is actually used, it may encounter either or 
any combination of the two. The combination is illus 
trated by the “peel back” or “strip down”, as when a 
flexible material is stripped from a rigid base. 

Five non-vulcanizing adhesives have been chosen to 
illustrate the methods of testing we should like to con 
sider. In Fig. 1, values obtained by shear test, tensile 
test, and strip down test are compared. The values on 
the shear test are higher by far than those obtained by 
the strip down method. The tensile values are de- 
pendent on bonding at the correct time and may either 
be higher or lower than the shear values. These tests 
were made by coating the materials with three coats of 
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FIG, 3—Test panel simulating types of joints and 
edges to be sealed for pressurizing plane cabins. 
Dark portions indicate sealing compound 


adhesive and bonding after five minutes drying. The 
bonded samples were air dried for 48 hours and were 
then pulled in a Scott Tensile Tester at a rate of 2 
inches per minute. Thus, these materials were all 
bonded at the same time, which obviously is not the 
best condition for all adhesives. The use to which an 
adhesive is put will determine the testing method. 

The time at which an adhesive is bonded also has 
an influence on the strength of an adhesive. This is 
indicated in Fig. 2, which compares the five adhesives 
indicated in Fig. 1. In this test, the adhesives were 
compared by coating 1-inch strips of No. 10 duck with 
three coats of adhesive at 15-minute intervals. After 
the third coat of adhesive, the strips were bonded at 
2, 5, 10, 20, 30, 60 and 90 minutes. The bonds were 
stripped down after 48 hours at room temperature in 
a Scott Tensile Tester at 2 inches per minute. 

Adhesive A gives high values if bonded quickly; 
Adhesive B gives nearly the same value all along; Ad- 
hesive E reaches a maximum and then remains cons- 
tant; Adhesive C reaches a maximum and then falls 
off, while D comes steadily downward. Examination 
of Fig. 2 shows that some adhesives have much better 
properties of welding to themselves than do others. It 
also shows that it is necessary to use an adhesive cor 
rectly to get the most value from the adhesive. 

Strength tests by no means tell the whole story in 
the evaluation of adhesives, since the usage to which 
the adhesive will be put will determine the evaluation 
used, as, for instance, where an adhesive is put under 
constant strain of low intensity. Two adhesives each 
giving the same shear and strip down values may show 
one that is satisfactory under constant strain of low 
intensity while the other will fail. To determine this, 
we use a dead load test where a load below the failure 
value is placed on the assembled bond, and while one 
adhesive will support the weight, the second will gradu- 
ally fail. A test of this type is described in Specifica- 
tion 26571 where a 1 square inch area must stand a 
dead load of 25 pounds at 115°F. The shear test is a 
minimum of 150 pounds and adhesives which will pass 
the shear test will often fail on the dead load test. 
Oftentimes a tensile or strip down test does not tell the 
whole story, since some adhesives show good values 
when a slow steady force is exerted, but they fail under 





be evaluated since many adhesives may show excellent 
properties when tested at normal temperatures, but 
may fail at elevated temperatures or at very low tem- 
peratures. 

We cannot overlook the permanency of the bond 
which we make, and this we try to cover by aging the 
assembly in the Geer oven, the oxygen bomb or the 
air bomb. When the conditions are such the the bond 
must withstand oils or solvents or water, it is well to 
make tests against these materials. This is usually 
done by immersing in the solvent against which the 
adhesive must be used. 

We should not overlook the specification tests which 
are used to assure maintenance of quality. These are 
usually routine tests, such as: solids content, to assure 
that the adhesive is properly formulated; viscosity, to 
assure that the material will work properly; stability 
in the container, usually by aging at elevated tempera- 
tures in the container; strength tests, to assure unt- 
formity of results. These tests are usually run on each 
lot of adhesive made, in order to make sure material 
of the correct grade is being sent to the customer. 

The testing of adhesives is of a great amount of in- 
terest. This is shown by the fact that a Standing Com- 
mittee has been formed by the American Society for 
Testing Materials to set up standard tests for the 
testing of adhesives. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion since today everyone in the industry 1s testing 
according to their own notions. This Committee is 
actively engaged in writing methods and when these 
are written they will give everyone a standard method 
to use. 

All the tests discussed above are laboratory evalua- 
tions. It seems that though we may measure the 
strength, stability, and aging, there is still only one real 
way to find out if an adhesive has merit. That is to 
try it out on the structure in which it is to be used. 
Many times, of course, this is not possible. At such 
times the results obtained by laboratory testing can be 
compared with results from known compounds and by 
using good judgment; only those materials with real 
merit will be evaluated on the job. The conditions un- 
der which an adhesive will be used will influence its 
testing. If it is to be used at low temperatures, this 
condition should be emphasized in the testing. If 
the conditions are to be those of high heat, that will 
have to be taken into consideration. 
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FIG. 4—Schematic drawing of cabin sealer test 
equipment 
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a sudden quick pull. The conditions of use must also 
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To illustrate how we sometimes build special appa- 
ratus to evaluare an adhesive for a special job, the 
ipparatus used in the development of a sealer for 
pressurizing the cabin of planes will be described. The 
idhesive was of a type which had to bridge a gap and 
prevent the flow of air through seams in the metal 
structure. It had to withstand conditions encountered 
when the plane was on the ground as well as the very 
low temperatures of high altitudes. 

To obtain seams similar to those used in a cabin, a 
test plate or panel was made which simulated the types 
of joints and faying edges to be sealed. This panel, 
illustrated in Fig. 3, was small enough to allow easy 
handling and yet was flexible enough to simulate condi- 
tions on an actual plane. The panel was then sealed 
on the pressure side (as indicated by the dark portions 
in the illustration) and the compound used was given 
an opportunity to dry and reach its maximum strength. 

The panel was then fastened into a flex testing fix- 
ture (seen resting in the cold chest in Fig. 5), and was 
pressure tested at room temperature with a pressure 
of 15 pounds per square inch. The fixture was then 
installed in a cold box and pulsated at the rate of 35 
pulsations per minute, as illustrated in the schematic 
drawing, Fig. 4. This pressure provided a movement 
of approximately 1/16 inch at the center seam of the 
panel. The test panel was covered, opposite the pres- 
sure side, with a low boiling naphtha for low temper- 
ature tests and water for heat tests. The temperature 
of the panel was checked by a thermometer immersed 
in the liquid. The whole unit could be observed 
through the glass door in the unit. The test jig mounted 
in the cold chest is shown in Fig. 5 and the complete 
assembly is shown in Fig. 6. 

Materials to be tested were pulsated and the tem- 
perature was reduced. The materials were run until 
failure occurred as evidenced by bubbles in the liquid 
which was used. For materials which did not fail at 

95°F. the panel was aged for 7 days at 170°F. and 
then the pulsation test was repeated to —95°F. By 
this means, it was possible to evaluate the materials 
at conditions which approached service conditions. 

It should be pointed out that sirength tests were run 
in conjunction with this special evaluation. Tests of 
this nature-‘must be comparative and are really not of 
much value unless you have a standard material with 
which to make a comparison. If under the same con- 
ditions it is possible to make one material fail while a 











FIG. 5 


Test jig mounted in cold chest. 
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FIG. 6—Compblete assembly used for test 


second does not, the material which does not fail will 
also be best in actual service, unless the conditions of 
testing were poorly chosen. 

Mention will be made of a few specialty uses of ad- 
hesives. One method of using adhesives consists of 
coating them on films such as papers, and we have 
our tapes. The adhesive may then be such that ad- 
hesion is obtained by merely pressing the tape in place 
or the adhesive may be activated by a solvent or the 
application of heat. These adhesive tapes find appli- 
cation for many purposes, such as sealing cartons, sur- 
gical tape which is used with dressings on wounds, 
and the transparent tapes used for mending books 
and closing packages. These tapes are unique in that 
the adhesive is ready for use without the necessity of 
waiting for the solvent to dry and for many specialty 
purposes provide an ideal way to make use of 
adhesives. 

A large adhesive field and one which is growing is 
the field of structural adhesives. These may vary from 
the vulcanizing adhesives used to fasten rubber and 
synthetic rubbers to metal, to adhesives for plywood 
and adhesives such as Cycleweld for the lamination of 
metal parts. This field is being exploited very vigor- 
ously at the present, and developments in this field will 
be many and outstanding. 

Another type of material which has very unique 
properties is that made from latex or water dispersed 
resins. Included in this group are the water dispersed 
reclaims and the glues and starches. They offer the 
advantage of a non-toxic solvent along with the fact 
that there is no fire hazard connected with their use. 
Materials of this type find a large usage in combining 
paper and cloth, and crude and synthetic rubber latex 
give unique films in that they are flexible over a wide 
range of conditions and possess quite a bit of elon- 
gation. 
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Resin-synthetic rubber combinations have been used 
for some unique installations. On aircraft and ships 
it is necessary to provide a surface on which the per 
sonnel can walk without danger of slipping. This was 
accomplished by the application of a lightweight deck 
covering which was adhered by means of an adhesive. 
This adhesive must have good application characteris 
tics plus the ability to withstand water and it must be 
able to withstand the low temperatures of high altitudes 
and also the high temperatures of tropic climates, 

\dhesives are also finding use in the application of 
coatings for the lining of chemical equipment. Through 
the use of adhesives in combination with compounds 
designed tor application over these adhesives, it 1s now 
possible to line tanks in the field. This method has 
certain advantages over the fabrication of complete 
structures ma factory, since it ts possible to line rather 
large structures 


In conclusion, it seems quite evident that with tl 
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large number of adhesives and the many adiesive 
uses, a simple test to evaluate adhesives will not be 
forthcoming. Standard methods of testing are, how 
ever, as previously mentioned, being prepared by Com 
mittee 14 of A\.SJPLAL. Best methods of evaluation ar 
those which most closely approximate the actual con 
ditions under which the adhesive will be used. There 
are many uses for which adhesives can be used and the 
adhesive industry will keep growing since with many 
ot the specialty adhesives we have only scratched the 
surface as far as uses are concerned 
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Report of an Industrial Accident 


| [ is often said in a joking way that ignorance ts bliss ; 
however, in this case it was a tragedy. The accident 
occurred on a small 3-roll rubber calender machine. 
On the safety engineer’s recommendation this calender 
was equipped with what the safety engineer and the 
management thought was a fool-proof safety device. 
Under ordinary conditions it was above average for 
safety and is in vogue on many up-to-date calender 
machines. The calender rolls were only about 24 inches 
wide and directly in front of the operator. At each 
side of the machine frames were two long vertical rods 
connected with 9 solenoid electric brake and the slight 
est touch of either rod would stop the machine almost 
instantly should a person get caught in the rolls. 

The operator was an old timer on the job and knew 
all about the safety device and had great faith in it: 
he also had the habit of occasionally tripping the safety 
and it responded instantly to his satisfaction. This 
calender operator had a young boy about 18 years old 
who was his helper. The helper had nothing to do with 
the calender machine and his job was to haul the fin 
ished rubber away in a hand truck and get new raw 
rubber for the rolls. The boy knew nothing about oper 


ating the machine and knew less about the safety 
device, although he had watched the man operate the 
machine and no doubt had said to himself that he 
could do the job too. 

One day the calender operator left his machine to go 
to the wash room. He left the machine running and 
while he was gone the boy thought he would run som« 
rubber through the rolls. An experienced calende: 
operator never places material into rolls with his fin 
gers leading, but doubles up his fist and pushes the 
rubber into rolls safely, as in this manner the rolls 
cannot catch the fingers. The boy, however, placed the 
rubber into the rolls with his fingers leading, and they 
were caught in the rolls and his hand crushed half way 
up to the elbow before a fellow worker “kicked” the 
safety rod. After the amputation of the whole hand 
the boy admitted he knew nothing about any safety 
device which would have prevented this tragedy. 

Even helpers should be given safety instruction and 
shown how to use the available safety devices. New 
employees must be sufficiently impressed with the safety 
rules so that they do not disobey them. 

National Safety News 











Furfural Adhesives as Bonding Agents for Rubber Products 


NUMBER of useful adhesive products prepared 
from furfural resins have been developed at the 
Plastics Industrial Technical Institute in Los Angeles. 
Calit. These have exhibited excellent bonding proper 
plastics and vulcanizable rubber-like 


ties tor various | 


products. The cured resins are thermosetting in nature 
and tend to produce a stiff adhesive film. However, the 
unusual compatibility of partially polymerized furane 
derivatives with vartous resins and rubber-like mate 
rials assists the establishment of a firm bond. 

The furfural resin adhesives, called Resin X and 
Resin \-1, are respectively a 1006 stable liquid resin 
and a partial polymer dissolved in a solvent. They are 


activated for use by a mild acid catalyst. A wide range 


of viscosities can be prepared of the partially poly- 


merized furane resins, from as low as 10 eps. to several 
thousand centipoises, though several hundred centt- 





poises are preferred for the adhesive grade 

In its application to natural or synthetic rubbers, 
some cyclization of the rubber surface with a strong 
mineral acid prepares the rubber for the application 
of the adhesive. After cyclization the rubber is, of 
course, thoroughly washed to remove traces of acid. .\ 
number of applications of synthetic rubbers such as 
Chemigum, Buna S, or neoprene to plastic parts have 
worked out successfully. These adhesives are particu 
larly effective upon unsanded laminated phenolics, ex- 
hibiting a glue line stronger than the shear strength 
of the material at about 4000 p.s.i. 

The 100°¢ liquid resin adhesive (Resin X) may be 
cured at contact pressure and at room temperature 1! 
necessary. Full strength is developed after several 
days, though overnight at 120°F. will effectively cur 
the resin. 
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Masking with Rubber 


ANY interesting methods and processes are de- 
veloped each year which utilize or are made pos 
sible by rubber products of one kind or another 


Included among such processes in recent years is one 


of masking various metal objects which are subjected 

o plating or painting and which require that certain 
wart ace areas be kept clean during such operations. 
This process is made possible by rubber “masks” 
developed by Duggan Masking Devices, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The principle of the rubber masks is clearly evident 
n the accompanying illustrations. Precision molded 
to match specific objects, the masks snap on and off 
with comparative ease. Compared with other masking 
methods, such as the application of wax, the new meth- 
od yields significant savings in manpower, machine 
hours, materials and space. In the wax method, for 
example, the general practice is te completely coat the 
ibject with the wax, and then cut away the wax at the 
specific spots where painting or plating is to be accom- 
lished. Subsequently, 
removed. 

A time study conducted by an airplane manufacturer 
indicated that it took 7.98 minutes to plate a brush cap 
vith the wax masking method as compared with only 
99 minutes with the rubber masking method. Similar 
time savings were indicated for other parts, including 
governors, lock rings, brush housings and clamp levers. 

Special rubber compounds are of course formulated 
for each specific job, since the efficiency of the com- 
pound is dependent on the metal to be plated or painted. 
Variations in the compounds are basically in hardness, 
the degree of which depends on the size and shape of 
the part to be masked. From the size angle, parts as 
small as a l-inch diameter gear and as large as gears 
measuring 13 inches in diameter and 4 inches in thick 
ness have been masked successfully. While time saving 
is the biggest advantage of the rubber masking me thod. 
better and more consistent quality is also claimed for it 


the complete coating must be 









As indicated above, the Duggan rubber masks are 

easily and quickly snapped onto metal parts and 

only exposed surface areas will receive plating 
or paint 


The masks developed by Duggan Masking Devices 
may be made of natural or synthetic rubber, although 
at present they are being made largely of the latter 
material. Two basic types of synthetic rubber have 
been found suitable for practically all kinds of metal 
plating except chromium. One type is especially adapt- 
able for bright nickel and silver plating, while the 
other performs best for cadmium, lead, tin, zinc, and 
copper. Although initial cost of the rubber molds is 
rather high compared with other masking methods, 
ultimate savings are reported to more than prove their 
worth. 





'rdinarily, masking the flat end of the meial part seen at the left (above 
simplified by the use of rubber masks, as indicated by the photograph at the right. 


would be a difficult operation, but it 


The prongs of the rubber 


ask are pulled through the bolt holes in the metal part so that the undercut block takes a tight vacuum grip on 
the bottom to seal the edges. 
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RECISION saw bands of modern design combined 
with a substantial increase over conventional veloc 


ties constitute new developments which simplify the 


band sawing of rubber and other materials. The band 
sawing of rubber in its various forms has always been 
more or less of a problem since, conventionally, a slow 
cutting rate is employed or the saw is “doctored” and 
its efficiency to cut other materials thereby impaired. 
A new type of saw band developed by Continental 
Machines, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., illustrated here 
with, is of coarse-pitch design and provides maximum 
band strength with narrower bands. Elimination of 
the deep, wedge shaped gullets is said to result in 
greatly increased tooth rigidity and since chips cannot 
wedge into the gullets the cutting action is cool and 
vibrationless. Other advantages claimed for the new 
saw include improved tensile strength, minimum stress 
concentration, and ample guiding width. A _ cutting 
rate 2 to 10 times above other saws is also claimed. 
Rubber, crude or synthetic, whether soft or. hard, 
re sponds well to velocities of 4,000 to 5,000 f.p.m. and 
no coolant is necessary. Four widths of bands are 
available, i.e., '4-inch—4 and 6 pitch, “%-inch—3 and 
+ pitch, 44-inch—3 pitch, and 1l-inch, 2 and 3 pitch. 
(4ood results have also been reported at lower velocities 
with some of the narrower bands. Current applications 
of the saw bands in the rubber field include ordinary 
and wire-reinforced hose, hard rubber tubing, and 
molded goods in general. Even sponge rubber may be 
sawed clean, but this operation requires some form 
of friction drag eliminator 
According to the manufacturer, the new type saws 
ited to high velocities and they give 


| 


are by no means I 


New Developments Simplify Band Sawing of Rubber 





Butyl rubber being band sawed 


excellent results with any rigidly constructed equip 
ment capable of being stepped up to al least 2,000 
f.p.m. although they deliver their maximum produc 
tion and highest finish at their intended high velocity 
speeds. Resharpening is never required for these saws, 
so that the initial cost represents final cost. 





Neoprene Peptizer P-12 


N interesting new material, the principal effect of 

which ts to retard the recovery ot neoprene stocks 
during storage, has been introduced by the Caldwell 
Co., 2412 First Central Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. Called 
Neoprene Peptizer P-12, it is a white, free-flowing, 
non-packing, powdered solid, with a specific gravity of 
1.04. It is primarily intended for peptizing Neoprene 
GN. The beneficial effect of the material is said to be 
specially noticeable in cases where neoprene is applied 
to fabric and held for later assembly into a fabricated 


piece lhe building properties ot the coated fabrics. 
after storage in books, are particularly said to be greatly 
improved. 

According to the Caldwell concern, Peptizer P-12 is 
definitely not an antiscorch or a retarder in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of those terms, and its action does 
not parallel that of benzothiazyldisulphide or sodium 
acetate. All known peptizers of neoprene are slightly 
activating at curing temperatures, and accordingly th 
use of from 0.5 to 1.0% of an acceptable retarder is 
suggested when Peptizer P-12 is employed if the stocks 
appeal critical in processing . 

Scorching of stocks which have been mixed and 
then held in storage may easily be due to the nerviness 
of the stock due to bin polymerization and if “scorch 


ing” is induced by such storage then the use of the 
peptizer will be helpful. This is, however, the only 


sense in which the new material can be considered as 
an “‘antiscorch.” 

In application, it is recommended that from 1.0 to 
2.5% of Peptizer P-12 be used for stocks carrying a 
pigment load of 10 volumes or less, the specific amount 
being dependent on the severity of storage require 
ments. For stocks carrying higher pigment loading, 
slightly greater amounts are suggested, but laboratory 
experiments have indicated that in no case should more 
than 5% be used. All amounts are figured on the neo 
prene. The peptizer should be added early in the mixing 
cycle since dispersion of pigments will be benefited 
In aggravated cases of. stickiness, addition of the pep 
tizer after the pigments or along with them is per 
missible 

For average service requirements, a zinc-magnesia 
ratio of 6 to 3 is usually recommended, while for heat 
resisting stocks, or stocks subject to difficult aging 
specifications, the ratio is increased, with some com 
pounders going as far as a 10 to 1 ratio. Peptizer P-12 
has been tound to be increasingly helpful in the high 
zine stocks. Success in making 50% zinc masterbatches 
and holding them at normal factory temperatures for 
four days with no resulting signs of instability have 
been reported. Unusually long storage periods, it is 
pointed out, may call for a second addition of Peptizet 
P-12 from & to 48 hours before processing. 
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made ol 
plastic and two tiny pieces of rubber, which is 
snapped into panel openings instead of bolted as 

in the conventional manner, has been developed by the 

Cycle-Weld Division of the Chrysler Corporation, and 

is being manufactured in the Chrysler Motors of Cali 

fornia plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Known as the Cycle-Weid Snap Lead, and weighing 
but 5 grams, the new device can be installed in ten to 


NEW type of fairlead for airplanes, 


30 seconds compared to two to 10 minutes for the 
26.2 gram type ot fairlead made of bolted 
phenolic laminated plates. Two tiny rubber strips 
which serve the dual purpose of holding two com 
panion plastic pieces together, and providing an elastical 
grip as the lead is snapped into panel slots, are held in 
place it Tour opposite points by the Cycle Weld process 


+ 


of cement-binding developed by Chrysler. 


present 


Rubber Strips Hold Leads in Place 


Pressed firn ly with the thumb, the new type ot! lead 
is snapped into panel openings for that purpose aftet 
the control cable has been inserted in the lead itself 
through holes formed on one side of the lead while 
the rubber strips are relaxed. Two tiny ridges—at the 
top and bottom of the Snap Lead grip the edges of 
up by the rubber strips 
sets and “holds the leads into place. When pressed 
into position the two plastic pieces form a single unit 
containing a hole of either three-sixteenths or one 
quarter inch tn diameter through which the Hexible 
metal leads, or cables, pass from various controls of 


the panel slots Tension set 


the plane to pilots’ cabin. 

In one type of fighting aircraft now playing an im 
portant role in prosecution of the war, 610 fairleads 
ire used in guiding the control cables. In the nut 





Before a fairlead can be placed into position in 
the panel of an airplane, a small pulley-like con- 
trol attachment must clear the slot through which 
the cable is threaded 
the new Snap Lead allows for this operation 


As seen in this illustration, 
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Fairlead Made by Cycle-Weld Process 





The two types of fairleads used to hold cables 
At the right is 
the complicated fairlead formerly used, made uf 
of two laminated phenolic strips, held together 
by nuts, bolts and washers, while the new Snap 
Lead, made of two pieces of plastic, held together 
by tiny rubber strips, is at the left. 


in airplanes are shown above 


and-bolt type of fairlead the weight of 610 units on 
installation is 35 pounds, while the plastic-and-rubbet 
types weigh but seven pounds. On the basis of airline 
computations showing that each pound saved in the 
construction of an airplane is worth an expenditure of 
$300, the new Cycle-Weld fairleads would represent 
a saving of $8400 in this type of aircraft. 

In addition to the saving in weight and installation 
costs the Snap Lead has proved in tests that it will 
withstand more wear than the present types of leads. 
\ belled surface at the mouth of each hole minimizes 
the possibility of rubbing and resulting frictional wea 
as the cables move backward and forward. One per 
son, without a tool of any kind, can snap the lead into 
place with one hand, while two hands and perhaps two 
persons in some areas of the plane’s interior, equipped 
with a screw driver and a small wrench, are required 
to install the older type lead. 


Dimensions of Cycle-Weld Fairlead 


When snapped into position the Cycle Weld fair 
lead is but one and 1/16th inches long. It is only 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, and one-half inch thick. 
The rubber strips holding the halves together are only 
three-eighths inches wide, less than one-eighth inch 
thick, and approximately two-eighths inches long. 

The Cycle-Weld process can be used to bind woods, 
metals, ceramics, thermosetting plastics and rubber, or 
any of their combinations. The cement is applied to 
the surfaces, and after undergoing heat treatment 
forms bonded units free of rivets, bolts or clamps. 
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Part XIV 


McKinney and Mayberry—U. S, Pat. 2,316,964—April 20, 
1943. Mastic Composition. (Assigned to the Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, IIl.). 


\ tough mastic product comprises a sulfurized diolefine 
polymer, a factice and fillers. The sulfurized diolefine polymer 
is obtained by heating a xture of sulfur and a hydrocarbon 
polymer containing a preponderance of a diolefine, and recovered 


from the selective catalytic polymerization of petroleum hydro 


carbons containing the diolefine More particularly, the pol) 
mer 1s obtained from gasoline by passing cracked gasoline 
vapors through a tower containing a clay as catalyst, and kept 


at 150° to 400° F. to recover a liquid polymer. About 70 parts 
of this polymer containing the diolefine is mixed with 30 parts 
of sulfur, and the mixture heated at 90° to 140° ¢ tor > to 


hours. The mastic may be prepared by mixing 21.3 parts ot 
the above sulfurized polymer with 10.7 parts of a linseed oil 
factice 1S part ‘ \\ ting $7.9 parts ! asbestos, and | 
parts of red iron oxide. Or 27.5 parts of the sulfurized polymet 
can be admixed with 13.7 parts of a linseed or China wood oil 
tactice, 24 part | ting. and 34.8 parts of asbestos, witl 
without a small juantit ‘ carbon black, to for a toug! Dut 
liolyt soft ma = wt 


Koch and Gartner—U. S. Pat. 2,317,385—April 27, 1943. 
Plasticized Butadiene Interpolymers. (Assigned to Jasco, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.). 

In a method « 
polymers, and more particularly the interpolymers of butadiene 


plasticizing butadiene polymers and inte 
with styrene, acrylic nitrile, fumaric acid esters, methyl vinyl 
ketone, dichloroethylene, etc., the polymerized mixture is sub 
jected to an oxidizing treatment with free oxygen at tempera 
tures above 80° ( in the presence of about 4% of an anti 
xidant, such as aryl amino anthracene, aldol naphthvlamine, 
diaryl phenyvlene diamine, alkylated phenols, etc. In the pre 
ferred method, the interpolymer, in the form of latex, is sub 


jected to oxidation in the presence of a large quantity of the 


anti-oxidant whi hould be suthcient to prevent cvclization 


of the polymer he preferred anti-oxidant is an oily cor 
densate obtained from a mixture of 104 parts of styrene and 
4 parts of phenol which is treated as described in U. S. Patent 
2 224,837 About 20 parts 


30 parts of benzene, and the resulting solution spread on a thin 


this oily product are dissolved in 
sheet trom an mterpolvmer of butadiene with stvrene contain 
ing 3% of phenyl beta-naphthvlamine, so that the sheet will 
absorb about 1% of the oily condensate. The sheet thus treated 
s then subjected to drving at 120° to 130° ¢ 
ialf hour, obtaining a transparent plastic product. An inte: 


for about one 


polymer from the emulsion polymerization from 10 parts ot 
styrene and 90 parts of butadiene is mixed with 3% of isobuty! 
phenol disulfide or methyl phenol disulfide, either with the latex 


or with the coagulated mass. The solid mixture is then heated 


in an autoclave for 1 to 1% hours, to obtain a soft plastic 
mass, Or crumbs of the polymer may be placed in perforated 
travs, together with an anti-oxidant, and heated at 130° C. at a 


pressure of 3 atmospheres for 40 to 80 minutes, while air is 
passed through the travs. The crumbs are converted into a 


plastic, coherent mass. An interpolymer from 75% of butadiene 


and 25% of acrylic nitrile is mixed with about 3% of phenyl 
eta-naphthylamine, and heated in presence of air, at 130° to 
140° C., from 1 to 3 hours, obtaining a produét of increased 


plasticity 


Seaton—U,. S. Pat. 2,317,409—April 27, 1943. Tensioned 
Polymeric Materials. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


Plastic and elasto-plastic polymers, such as rubber hydro 
hloride, polychloroprene, Thiokol, interpolymers of butadiene 
with styrene or acrylic nitrile, polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl ace 
>, will have 


ate, etc., when formed into sheets, threads, tubes, et: 
internal stresses exhibiting grain appearance: This is believed 
to be due to deformations during the forming process, which 
causes a decrease in longitudinal extensibility with low resist 
ance to tear in one direction. These stresses in the above 
anisotropic thermoplastic substances may be relieved by passing 
sheets or strips ot the polymer through a heating zone in a 
downward path, at such progressive increasing temperatures 
that the stresses are relieved. During the heat treatment the 
sheets are exposed to radiant heat, and kept without any tension 
\fter leaving the heating zone, the polymer is passed through 
a cooling fluid, such as water, where it is made to travel in a 
horizontal path, after which it is subjected to tension to com 
pensate for the longitudinal shrinkage undergone during the 
heat treatment lensioning is conveniently effected by use ot 
a number of rolls, running at differential speeds, soon after the 
polymer leaves the cooling bath. In the specific example, a 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride containing an equal weight ot 
tricresyl phosphate, or a polychloroprene, is calendered into a 
sheet at about 120° C. This sheet will shrink to two-thirds of 
its original length when heated at 150° C. The sheet is fed 
vertically downward between heating elements from an elec 
trical device, or high frequency current, cathode rays, etc 
where it is subjected to heat at about. 150° C. or above, and 
then passed under rolls in cold water, and finally stretched t 


reheve the stresses 


Calvert-—U. S. Pat. 2,317,730—April 27, 1943. Composite 
Paper Products. (Assigned to Marbon Corp., Chicago, 
Iil.). 

\ laminated product comprises sheets of paper joined togethet 
by means of a rubber cement, or an adhesive from polychloro 
prene, Thiokol, Koroseal, etc. Such cements should preferably 
contain a quantity of a wax so as to increase the water re 
sistance of the composite article. The composite sheet thus 
produced may be coated on one or both faces with a moisture 
proof coating from a composition containing an amorphous 
rubber hydrochloride with 10% of a polyamyl naphthalene and 
1% paraffine wax dissolved in 555 parts of toluol. This coating 
is dried in a horizontal drying tunnel in which there is circu 
lated hot air at 160° to 170° C. with a 50% relative humidity 
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Instead of the rubber hydrochloride there may be used ‘a 
moisture-proof coating from a cyclized rubber. This coating 
may comprise a Pliolite cyclized rubber having an unsaturation 
of about 14%, with about 10% of a hydrogenated rosin ester, 
and 10% of paraffine wax dissolved in 300 parts of a petroleum 
solvent. When the paper sheets to be laminated are from tissue 
paper, this is preferably coated first with a rubber hydrochloride 
film. Such a laminated paper product may be folded and heat 
sealed at the edges to form waterproof bags, particularly 
adapted for holding brine, oils, ete 


Joyce and Geyer—U. S. Pat. 2,318,693—May 11, 1943. Shred- 
ding Rubbers. (Assigned to General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, Mich.). 


Crude or vulcanized rubber, polychloroprene, polyisoprene, 
etc., can be quickly shredded into powder by dissolving a fluid 
from the class consisting of ammonia, methyl chloride, sulfur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, nitrous oxide, propane, ethane and 
ethylene, into the polymer under high: pressure. When this 
pressure is suddenly released, the polymer will be shredded by 
the quick expansion of the dissolved fluid. Thus, the poly- 
chloroprene, reclaimed rubber, polyisoprene, etc., preferably in 
thin sections, is placed in a closed chamber; ammonia vapor is 
then introduced and heated so that it will have a pressure of 
about 1500 Ibs./sq. in., whereby the vapor is dissolved in the 
polymer. When a valve in the closed container is opened, the 
rubber containing the dissolved ammonia is blown into a cham- 
ber kept at atmospheric pressure, so that the ammonia expands 
suddenly, thereby causing an explosion of the polymer into 
fine powder 


Craig—U. S. Pat, 2,318,758—May 11, 1943. Preserving Rub- 
bers. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The aging properties of rubber, polybutadiene, polychloro- 
prene, and polymers of butadiene with styrene, acrylic nitrile, 
methyl acrylate, alkyl methacrylate, etc., are improved by in- 
corporating in the crude rubber, or in the latex, a small quantity 
of the reaction product of indene with a secondarv diarylamine. 
More specifically the anti-oxidant is obtained by condensing 
indene with diphenylamine in the presence of a condensation 
catalyst which may be aluminum chloride, zinc chloride, ete. 


McGill—U. S. Pat. 2,319,074—May 11, 1943. Artificial 
Leather. (Assigned to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England). 


Leather cloth of good appearance and durability is obtained 
by coating a fabric with an elastic chlorinated polyethylene, and 
surfacing the sheet with a nitrocellulose lacquer, preferably 
with an intermediate resin coating containing a suitable plasti- 
cizer which is also a plasticizer for the nitrocellulose surface 
coating. In the example given, a cotton fabric is coated with 
several films from a composition containing 1 part of a chlori- 
nated polyethylene having a chlorine content of 26%, 1 part of 
a chlorinated polyethylene having 46% chlorine content, and 
2 parts of yellow ochre dispersed in 2 parts of benzol. Each 
coating is dried before the next one is applied. When 4 ounces 
of dry coating per square yard has been applied, a plasticizer 
film from a mixture of 4 parts of methyl methacrylate and 3 
parts of dibutyl phthalate dissolved in 40 parts in an 8:2 
mixture of benzol and alcohol is applied. Other alkyl or 
alkoxy methacrylates or an emulsion polymerization of methyl 
methacrylate and 2-ethyl hexyl methacrylate may be substituted 
for the methyl methacrylate. The surfacing layer from a 
nitrocellulose lacquer is next applied. This lacquer is prepared 
by dissolving a mixture of 2 parts of nitrocellulose, 4 parts of 
astor oil, 4 parts of zinc chromate in a 2:3 mixture of ethyl 

etate and alcohol, using 12 parts by volume. A layer of this 
acquer weighing 1 to 1% ozs. (dry weight) per square yard 
will provide a satisfactory surfacing layer. Such an oil cloth 

as a high stability to ultra-violet light and a greater scratch 
ardness than a similar fabric coated only with the chlorinated 
Olyethylene. The coated fabric may be embossed. 
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Sauser—U. S. Pat. 2,319,634—May 18, 1943. Plasticized Bute- 
diene Interpolymers. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


Butadiene polymers or.interpolymers of butadiene, isoprene, 
dimethyl butadiene, piperylene, chloroprene, etc., with styrene, 
vinyl naphthalene, isobutylene, acrylonitrile, alpha-methacrylic 
nitrile, alpha-chloracrylic nitrile, methylacrylate or methacry- 
late, a-chloromethacrylate, vinylidine chloride, methyl isopropy! 
ketone, methyl vinyl ketone, etc., can be plasticized by in- 
corporating a softener from the class consisting of dodecane 
nitrile, tetradecane nitrile, hexadecane or octadecane nitrile, 
9-octadiene nitrile, or any other aliphatic open chain nitrile 
which contains at least 10 carbon atoms. This type of plasti- 
cizer may be added to the monomers before or during polymeri- 
zation, or can be milled into the polymer. For example, 50 
parts of 9-octadecane nitrile are incorporated in 100 parts of 
an interpolymer from the emulsion polymerization of 55 parts 
of butadiene and 45 parts of acrylic nitrile. A vulcanizate from 
such plasticized interpolymer has an unusually high tensile 
strength. 


Francis—U. S, Pat. 2,319,809—May 25, 1943. Mixed Textile 
Fabrics. (Assigned to Sylvania Industrial Corp., Fred- 
ericksburgh, Va.). 

A fabric is produced from yarns consisting of a mixture of 
non-adhesive natural or synthetic fiber and a potentially ad- 
hesive fiber which is non-tacky at ordinary temperature, but 
develops adhesiveness when heated at temperatures below that 
at which the fiber will be damaged. The non-adhesive fibers 
include cotton, flax, jute, wool, hair, silk, asbestos, glass, re 
generated cellulose, as well as cellulose ether, etc. The poten- 
tially adhesive fibers comprise condensation or polymerized 
resins, such as Thiokol, Koroseal, polybutadiene, polychloro- 
prene, etc. In the production of preshrunk fabrics, the non- 
adhesive fibers and the thermoplastic fibers are mixed, using 
preferably small quantities of thermoplastic fibers, and the 
mixture then worked into yarns and into woven or_knitted 
fabrics in any convenient manner. The fabric produced is next 
stretched to cause a kind of “weaving contraction” in the 
direction of the filling threads. While in such a stretched 
condition, the fabric is moistened and plasticized with a selective 
plasticizer for the thermoplastic fibers. The moistened fabric 
is now passed over a heated calender to render the thermo- 
plastic fibers tacky, and then shrunk, and subjected to heat and 
pressure to set the “weaving contraction.” When cooled, the 
thermoplastic fibers will be non-tacky, and there is effected a 
permanent adhesion between the two kinds of fibers. If desired, 
the plasticizer may be removed by passing the preshrunk fabric 
through a solvent bath for the plasticizer which has no effect 
on either of the two kinds of fiber. The fiber may then be 
dried and rolled. In the example, the fabric may be made 
from yarns produced from a mixture of 90 parts of cotton 
sliver and 10 parts of polybutadiene, polychloroprene, ethyl 
cellulose, or other synthetic thermoplastic fibers. 


Wallach—vU. S. Pat. 2,319,834—May 25, 1943. Mixed Textile 
Fabric. (Assigned to Sylvania Industrial Corp., Fred- 
ericksburgh, Va.). 


A modification of U. S. Patent 2,319,809 for producing pre- 
shrunk fabrics from mixtures of thermoplastic and non-thermo- 
plastic fibers. The fabric may be made from a mixture of 
80 to 90% of non-thermoplastic fibers and 20 to 10% of thermo- 
plastic fibers from. polybutadiene, polychloroprene, Thiokol, 
Koroseal, cellulose ether, etc. The fabric thus obtained is then 
treated with a non-solvent swelling agent, preferably water in 
heated condition, stretched in one direction while permitting 
shrinkage in the other direction. The unstretched yarns acquire 
additional crinkle. The fabric is next dried while in a stretched 
condition, and treated again 4 the heated water while under 


no tension whatsoever, causing swelling of the yarns and 
shrinkage of the stretched yarns. The fabric thus shrunk is 
then treated with a solvent for the potentially adhesive fibers 
to effect a permanent bond between the thermoplastic and the 
non-thermoplastic fibers. The solvent may be evaporated while 
the fabric is under pressure so as to assure permanent adhesion 
of the fiber mixture in the yarns. 


Scott—U. S, Pat. 2,319,953—May 25, 1943. Heat Stable 
Polymers, (Assigned to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, Ohio). 


Vinyl halide polymers, or interpolymers of vinyl halide with 
butadiene, isoprene, styrene, acrylic nitrile, vinyl esters, vinyl 
ethers, vinyl ketone, etc., are rendered heat stable by incorpo- 
rating small quantities of about 3% of a compound from the 
group consisting of the phthalimides of alkali metal, alkali 
earth metals and lead. For example, 100 parts of an inter- 
polymer from 85 parts of vinyl chloride and 25 parts of 
vinylidene chloride or a diolefine are compounded with 40 parts 
of tricresyl phosphate and heat stabilized by incorporating in 
the mixture about 3 parts of sodium, lithium, calcium, etc., 
phthalimide 


Scott—U. S. Pat. 2,319,954—May 25, 1943. Heat Stable 
Polymers. (Assigned to Wingtoot Corp., Akron, Ohio). 

Polyvinyl chloride or interpolymers thereof with butadiene, 
isoprene, vinylidene chloride, styrene, etc., are rendered resistant 
and stable against heat by incorporating in the polymer, either 
in the solid or in its latex form, from 1 to 3% of para-toluene 
sulfonamide, naphthalene sulfonamide, naphthyl sulfonamide, or 
a sulfonamide of sodium, potassium, lithium, barium, calcium, 
strontium, magnesium or lead. In the example given, an inter- 
polymer of butadiene with vinyl chloride, or an interpolymer of 
vinyl chloride and vinylidene chloride, is compounded with 40% 
of a plasticizer, such as tricresyl phosphate, and 3% of lithium 
sulfonamide or other heat stabilizing compounds. 


Tierney—U., S, Pat. 2,319,959—May 25, 1943. Adhesive Ce- 
ments. (Assigned to Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn.). 

A flexible, transparent adhesive cement comprises a hydroge- 
nated coumarone-indene resin and an elastomer, such as natural 
rubber, polychloroprene, or polyisobutylene, with or without a 
small quantity of Pliolite. Ordinarily, from 20 to 90 parts of 
a hydrogenated coumarone-indene resin (Nevillite resin) for 
each 100 parts of elastomer will produce a good tacky cement. 
In the example, in which Pliolite is used, the adhesive cement 
is obtained by mixing 150 parts of natural latex or polychloro- 
prene, or preferably a polyisobutylene having an average 
molecular weight of 115,000, with 50 parts of Pliolite, 50 parts 
of paraffine oil, and 50 parts of hydrogenated coumarone-indene 
resin dissolved in 750 parts of heptane or similar solvent 
Hydrogenated rosin, ester gum, hydrogenated methyl abietate, 
zinc or calcium abietate, pentaerythrol abietate, terpene resins, 
etc., may be added in suitable quantities. 


Thomas—U, S. Pat. 2,320,313—May 20, 1943. Cable Insula- 
tion. (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New York, N. Y.). 

An insulated cable which is resistant to moisture, ionization 
and corona effects, while having low dielectric capacity, com- 
prises a metallic conductor, which may be single, braided, or 
stranded, and an insulation layer from an interpolymer oi 
butadiene with isobutylene obtained at very low temperatures 
with aluminum chloride or boron trifluoride, etc., as catalyst 
Chis insulating interpolymer product is compounded with sulfur 
fillers, etc., and applied either over the bare conductor or over 
« fiber or wire reinforcement covering. It can also be used 
as an outer jacket to replace the lead or other metal jacket 
used for the purpose. In order to increase the inductive impe- 
dance of the cable and balance the interconductor capacitance, 
and thereby minimize the alternation of vibratory current in 
the cable, the conductor, or preferably two such conductors, are 
braided, and a cylindrical layer from the interpolymer applied, 
followed by a spirally wrapped layer of Permalloy. The insu- 
lating layer may be from a composition comprising 100 parts 
of the interpolymer from 20% butadiene and 80% isobutylene, 
15 parts of whiting, 5 parts of zinc oxide, 5 parts of stearic 
acid, 5 parts of sulfur, and 4 parts of an accelerator. The 15 
parts of whiting may be replaced in part with a carbon black. 
About 10% of carbon black will not affect the electrical insu- 
lating characteristics of the insulation. An outer jacket layer 
may comprise 150 parts of carbon black and 100 parts of the 
interpolymer. The insulated cable may be vulcanized at about 
120° to 140° C., for two hours or more 





Paul—U. S. Pat. 2,320,745—June 1, 1943. Preserving Rubber 
Products. (Assigned to U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y.). 

Natural rubber, polychloroprene, polybutadiene, etc., can be 
preserved against the deteriorating effects of air and light by 
incorporating in the crude polymer, or in the latex, or by 
painting the surface with an anti-oxidant consisting of 1.3- 
diaryl-1.3-dialkyl cyclobutane having one of the aryl groups 
directly connected, in the para position, to the secondary amino 
nitrogen atom of the —NH—R grouping, in which R is the 
aryl group. Such anti-oxidant compounds include 1-(para- 
beta-naphthylamine phenyl)-3-phenyl-1.3-dialkyl cyclobutane, 
1-(para-anilino phenyl) -3-phenyl-1.3-dialkyl cyclobutane, etc. 


Paul—U. S. Pat. 2,320,746—June 1, 1943. Preserving Rubber 
Products, (Assigned to U. S, Rubber Co., New York, 


The aging quality of natural rubber, polybutadiene, poly- 
chloroprene, etc., is enhanced by painting the surface, or by 
incorporating in the polymer solid or latex, an anti-oxidant 
resulting from the reaction of a butadiene hydrocarbon com- 
pound with a phenol. The phenol may be hydroquinone, resor- 
cinol, catechol, pyrogallol, phloroglucinol, etc. The butadiene 
hydrocarbon may be 1,l-dimethyl butadiene, 1,3-dimethyl- buta- 
diene, 2,3-dimethyl butadiene, 1,2-diethyl butadiene, etc. These 
reaction products are termed chromane. Thus, the reaction of 
hydroquinone and butadiene is called a chromane which may 
consist of 2-methyl-6-hydroxy chromane and 4-methyl-6-hy- 
droxy chromane. Other reaction products may be benzo-para- 
dimethyl chromane, 2-ethyl-5-hydroxy chromane, etc. In the 
production of these chromanes there are used halogen acids, 
sulfuric acid, aluminum chloride, etc., as catalyst 


Beebe—U. S. Pat. 2,320,999—June 8, 1943. Bonding Syn- 
thetic Rubber to Metal. (Assigned to Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.). 


Natural rubber, polychloroprene, chlorinated rubber, or rubber 
hydrochloride, and butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymers, can 
be effectively bonded to aluminum by first subjecting the sur- 
face of the aluminum metal to the action of an aqueous alkaline 
solution containing a colloidal suspension of alumina, titania, 
zirconia, or berillia, together with another metal dissolved in the 
alkali solution, which may be a copper or a compound of the 
iron group, and also a substance which is capable of forming 
complex ions, and includes phosphates, thio phosphates, citrates, 
etc. This treatment causes the formation of an adherent oxide 
coating of a hydrated amphoteric metal oxide carrying an oxide 
of the other metal. Rubber, chlorinated rubber, polychloro- 
prene, butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymer, etc., can then be 
bonded over this oxide coating, with or without an intermediate 
cement coating. In an example for bonding a polychloroprene 
to the inner or hub portion of a propeller of aluminum alloy 
containing zinc, the propeller blade is buffed with a buffing 
compound containing alumina grains, and immersed in a bath 
kept at 160° to 180° F., consisting of 10 liters of an aqueous 
concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide, 300 grams of cupric 
hydroxide, 2000 grams of sodium hyposulfate, 500 grams of 
ammonium carbonate, 50 grams of 85% phosphoric acid, and 
90 liters of water. The aluminum is kept in this bath for about 
one-half hour, and then dipped in water and dried. A film of 
polychloroprene cement is applied over the treated surface 
which is dried into tacky condition, after which a thin sheet 
of a polychloroprene is laid over the cement on the part of the 
propeller blade which is to be provided with a fairing. The 
assembly is next introduced in a mold, with a vulcanizable 
sponge rubber, and the article heated under pressure to vulcanize 
the rubber. The article thus produced is then covered with a 
non-porous polychloroprene layer, and placed in a finishing mold 
of a contour conforming to the desired fairing, where it is 
subjected to heat and pressure, whereby the coherence of the 
polychloroprene with the metal exceeds the breaking strength 
of the rubber. The polychloroprene layer should be applied 
to the metal as soon as the aluminum is treated with the alka- 
line aqueous solution containing the metal oxides. If the poly- 
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chloroprene is not applied soon, then the article should be 
lipped in dilute aqueous ammonia for a few minutes and dried 
to restore the coherent quality of the coating, and the rubber 
then bonded thereto. 


Saunders and Morrison—U. S, Pat. 2,322,886—June 29, 1943. 
Adhesive Cement. (Assigned to Chrysler Corp., Highland 
Park, Mich.), 


An improved rubber cement is produced by incorporating a 
liolefine polymer in a fused mass containing natural rubber, 
asphalt, rosin, ester gum, and fillers, if desired. The particular 
diolefine polymer is one sold as “Petropol,” and is obtained from 
distillates of hydrocarbons cracked at temperatures above 
1000° F. These distillates which contain the diolefine can be 
polymerized with sulfuric acid or Fuller’s earth as catalyst to 
produce oil polymers of high viscosity containing from 60 to 
90% of the polymerized diolefine. The solid polymer may then 
be recovered by steam treatment under a vacuum. Such a 
polymer has an iodine number of 175 or higher. Jn the exam- 
ple, 33.5 parts of asphalt and 7.1 parts each of rosin and ester 
gum are fused, and 28.5 parts of rubber with 23.8 parts of 
“Petropol” added. The rubber is preferably in the form of tire 
scrap. The mass is heated to about 480° F., to form a homoge- 
neous fused cement, and 3.8 parts of iron oxide, 3.3 parts of 
sulfur, 2.9 parts of hydrated lime, and 2.9 parts of zinc oxide 
incorporated. The fused mass is cooled by pouring in cold 
water; it is then milled and dissolved in naphtha or other sol- 
vent containing about 5% of ethyl alcohol to form an adhesive 
of desired consistency. When it is desired to produce an 
aqueous dispersion cement, about 400 parts of the fused mass 
are combined with 100 parts of reclaimed rubber, 40 parts of 
rosin, 25 parts of rosin oil, 12 parts of stearic acid, and 80 
parts of tricresyl phosphate by milling at 150° to 160° F. 
About 295 parts of water are then added gradually in incre- 
ments of 5 parts, until about 3% of the total quantity has been 
incorporated, at which stage the mass is in the form of a paste 
in which water is the dispersed phase. When the balance of 
the water is added there is an inversion of phase in which the 
solids in the cement are dispersed in the water. Such cement 
has a high solids concentration, but a low viscosity, and can 
be diluted to any desired consistency. The addition of about 
10% of cumar resin will improve the adhesive power of the 
cement. During the cure of the cement the “Petropol” will be 
further polymerized into a non-thermoplastic polymer. 


Harvey—U. S. Pat. 2,323,130—June 29, 1943. Polychloro- 
prene-Cashew Liquid Products. (Assigned to the Harvel 
Corp., East Orange, N. J.). 


Rubber-like products having varying characteristics are ob- 
tained by mixing a polychloroprene (Neoprene Type G) and 
a cashew nut liquid polymer known as “Cardolite-816,” or 
‘Cardolite 869,” or “Cardolite-619,” or “Cardolite 446.” One 
composition may contain 100 parts of Neoprene G, 50 parts of 
Cardolite 446 (which is a cashew nut liquid polymerized into a 
resilient, elastic solid), 36 parts of Micronex carbon black, 
4 parts of light magnesia, 5 parts of zinc oxide, and 2 parts 
of di-ortho-tolyl-guanidine. Instead of Cardolite 446, there 
may be used in the above composition any of the other Cardo- 
lites. These various compositions can be prepared by milling 
or masticating the ingredients together. The compositions can 
be cured at various temperatures to obtain oil-resistant products. 
Another composition may comprise 150 parts of Neoprene G, 
50 parts of amyl ether of cashew nut shell liquid thickened by 
heating, 56 parts of Gastex black, 8 parts of magnesia, 10 parts 
f zinc oxide, and 2 parts of hexamethylene tetramine. 


Andrews and Reeves—U, S. Pat, 2,323,185—June 29, 1943. 
Rubber Hydrohalides. (Assigned to Bay Chemical Co., 
New Orleans, La.). 


Rubber hydrochloride, rubber hydrobromide, or rubber hydro- 
lide, from natural rubber or polybutadiene rubber, can be 
repared by reacting the rubber in solution in a volatile solvent, 
the presence of a fluidity agent having a good solubility for 
he rubber hydrohalide. 


The fluidity agent is preferably 
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n-butyl alcohol; but aliphatic alcohols having from 1 to 0 car- 
bon atoms, monobasic acids containing from 1 to 5 carbon 
atoms, and glycols are all suitable as such agents. The solvent 
employed may be benzene, toluene, xylene, chloroform, carbon 
tetrachloride, ethylene or propylene dichloride, etc. For exam- 
ple, 100 parts of natural rubber or a polybutadiene is dissolved 
in 820 parts of benzene and 80 parts of n-butyl alcohol, and 
hydrogen chloride passed through the solution at 10° to 35° C., 
from 2% to 4 hours. When the reacted solution is somewhat 
viscous, a naphtha is gradually added until 1900 parts thereof 
have been added. The rubber hydrochloride first gels, and then 
precipitates into a lumpy mass which is neutralized with soda 
ash, filtered, and steam distilled in the presence of a wetting 
agent to prevent agglomeration. In a modification, the rubber 
solution may be partly hydrochlorinated, and after or before 
precipitation treated with more hydrogen chloride. Thus, 100 
parts of rubber in 275 parts of benzene, 37.5 parts of n-butyl 
alcohol, and 550 parts of naphtha are treated rapidly with 
hydrogen chloride at 20° C. for 2 to 4 hours, to form a viscous 
solution. By adding 450 parts more of naphtha there is precipi 
tated a product containing 30% chlorine. This is treated with 
more hydrogen chloride until the rubber hydrochloride contains 
about 33.5% of chlorine. 


Dennstedt—U. S. Pat. 2,323,313—July 6, 1943. Stable Buta- 
diene Interpolymers. (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New York, 


Latices from interpolymers of butadiene, isoprene, etc., with 
acrylic nitrile, styrene, vinyl methyl ketone, etc., are stabilized 
by adding a small quantity of an anti-oxidant, as soon as the 
interpolymer is formed. The anti-oxidant may be phenyl beta- 
naphthylamine, dibenzyl naphthylamine, alkyl phenyl disulfide, 
etc. Besides these anti-oxidants, there is added to the latex a 
small quantity of a stabilizer from the class of substances of 
the group consisting of alkali metal hydrosulfites, hydroquinone, 
hydrogen sulfide or alkali metal salts thereof, ferrous or alkali 
metal salts of formaldehyde sulfoxylate. The quantity of 
stabilizer should be sufficient to decompose the peroxide catalyst 
in the latex, and leave some free stabilizer in the latex. Thus 
a latex from 75 parts of butadiene and 25 parts of acrylic 
nitrile is stabilized by adding 3% of phenyl beta-naphthylamine 
together with 1% of hydroquinone, or 1.5% of hydrogen sulfide, 
or 1.2% of ferrous sulfate, or 1% of sodium hydrosulfite. An 
interpolymer from 75 parts of butadiene and 25 parts of styrene 
in the form of latex can be stabilized by the addition of 3% of 
phenyl beta-naphthylamine and 1% of linoleic acid. 


McDonald—U. S. Pat, 2,323,338—July 6, 1943. Stable Neo- 
prene Cements. (Assigned to B. B. Chemical Co., Boston, 
Mass.). 


Stable adhesive cements from deodorized polychloroprene are 
obtained by dissolving the polychloroprene in a solvent and 
adding from 1 to 10% of an alkali phosphate, or phosphite, 
such as monobasic hydrogen phosphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphite, etc. This type of salt can be incorporated in the 
polychloroprene by milling the powdered salt in the polychloro- 
prene sheet, and then forming the cement by dissolving in ben- 
zene, toluene, trichlorethylene, etc., with or without a non- 
solvent liquid, such as naphtha or ethyl acetate. The poly- 
chloroprene, however, may b~ first dissolved in the solvent, and 
the stabilizing salt then added to the solution. The preferred 
quantity of alkali phosphate or phosphite is about 3% 


(To Be Continued) 
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NOTHER meeting of 
Rubber tubber experts of the 
United States, the United 

Agreement 


Kingdom, and the Nether- 
lands Indies to continue 
exploratory discussions of post-war rubber problems 
is scheduled to be held in Washington later this month. 
The U. S. State Department has already gone on rec 
ord that this country will not enter into any definite 
commitments at present due to the state of flux which 
exists, but some program is necessary if chaos is to 
be avoided when the rubber plantations of the Far 
Kast are recaptured, and the invasion of Luzon by 
MacArthur is a big step in that direction. 

Were it not for the synthetic rubber plants erected 
in the United States as a war emergency measure, 
these plants now producing 800,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber annually and capable of producing more than 
1,000,000 tons if necessary, the problem would be of 
easy solution. But these plants represent a taxpayer's 
investment of over $750,000,000, and it is not likely 
that they will all be scrapped. Military security alone 
calls for enough of them to furnish 200,000 tons or 
more a year, while some pressure is being exerted to 
maintain all of them. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the total cost of the synthetic rubber plants 
represents only three days’ war expenditures of the 
United States, estimated at approximately $240,000,000 
daily. 

Technically, the synthetic rubber plants are consid 
ered as government surplus property and presumably 
will be offered for sale as such sometime in the future. 
Few manufacturers, however, are interested in pur- 
chasing and operating these plants im the post-war 
period in open competition with the British and Dutch 
unless some form of government aid is forthcoming 
One proposal recently advanced covers continued gov- 
ernment ownership of the plants with rental adjust 
ments to compensate private lessees for any loss in- 
curred in meeting the price competition of imported 
natural rubber. Another is modification of the anti 
trust laws so as to permit organization of a govern 
ment buying pool to purchase the synthetic rubber at a 


price covering production costs, Many other sugges 


EP aitsieal a eee) oe 


tions have been advanced aimed at continued operation 
of all present synthetic rubber facilities, including suf- 
ficiently high tariffs to protect the domestic product. 

The British and the Dutch are naturally apprehen- 
sive over the entire situation. Together they have an 
investment estimated at more than $1,500,000,000 in 
the natural rubber plantations of the Far East. Some 
2,000,000 workers in that area are (or were) dependent 
on rubber for their income, meager as it may have 
been. The rubber market may well be glutted in the 
next few years. Allowing for an increased demand in 
the post-war period, even approaching 1,600,000 tons 
a year, supply will still exceed demand substantially. 
\t the end of the war synthetic rubber facilities will 
be producing approximately 1,000,000 tons, 800,000 
tons in the United States and 200,000 tonsin Canada, 
Russia and Germany. Add some 1,800,000 tons of 
crude rubber and the figure rises to 2,800,000 tons per 
year, more than twice as much as world consumption 
in any one year. 

Reference to any post-war international rubber 
agreement always brings forth the statement chat the 
United States holds a “trump” card in its synthetic 
rubber facilities. But actually, the rubber problem ties 
in closely with the whole post-war trade problem. If 
the United States, for example, should withdraw as 
the world’s largest buyer of natural rubber, it would 
mean a loss of $100,000,000 to $250,000,000 to Brit- 
ish, Dutch and other producers. But that would mean 
fewer dollars in foreign hands to buy American-made 
automobiles, machinery, wheat and cotton. It would 
also probably mean depression in the Far East and 
other rubber-producing areas. 

These remarks are not intended to convey the im- 
pression that the United States should throttle its 
synthetic rubber industry for the benefit of the bal- 
ance-of-payments position of the British or Dutch 
empires. They are rather intended to emphasize the 
point that the outlook favors a world agreement of 
some kind on rubber. Even if the current meetings 
are restricted to “exploratory” talks and to factual 
problems of supply and demand, some attention should 
be paid to the shaping up of an eventual agreement, 
and the sooner the better. 
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CURRENT i E W 5 OF THE MONTH 


STEPS TO MEET THE MILITARY TIRE CRISIS workers who maintain perfect attend 
ance records during the emergency 

INCLUDE DECISION TO BUILD NEW PLANTS period from January 1 to April 30 

rire manufacturers were urged to fully 


publicize this announcement to their 








VERY effort is being expended to meet the crisis which still exists in workers. 

the military tire situation, although it now appears reasonably certain According to latest reports, the Army 
that the tire manufacturers will more than meet the increased demand from will furlough approximately 1,200 men 
the Army, unless unforeseeable events come across the horizon. Although with rubber experience to help meet the 
manpower remains the primary difficulty, shortages of raw materials are manpower need. Service commands 


throughout the country are carefully 
processing their personnel files to locate 
men with experience in tire production 


in prospect, but steps are being taken to forestall such shortages. Despite 
efforts of management and labor to step up production all along the line, 


some labor difficulties have presented themselves in recent weeks, but for pene. tae? Wea ee ae 
: or associated work. These men are be 

the most part these have been confined locally and settled quietly and quickly ing furloughed for 90 days and will be 
he big news of the month was the decision to launch a number of new subject to Army regulation, remaining 
tire factories as soon as possible, an indication that military heads are in uniform except during work hours 
anticipating a much longer European war than previously indicated They will include some men whose fur- 
According to Paul V. McNutt, Chair loughs have been specifically requested 








man of the War Manpower Commission, by former employers. 


in a statement issued on December 17, 


there is an immediate critical need tor In conection with the tire manpower Krae Lists Matestels Needed 
approximately 2,300 workers for mili need, Mr. McNutt pointed out that la . 
> production and an additional borers, maintenance workers and other Figures on the materials needed for 
8,500 workers will be needed tor the unskilled workers constitute the bulk of aan of tires salt mall other rub 
next Tew months as production facilities the need, and that tire production jobs iain goods, sacludinus exports, for the 
are expanded. ‘To meet these needs, a are not.confined to men and many women first quarter of 1945, were issued by J 
top priority rating has been granted to are needed. He said that this was espe 4 Krug WPB Chaismen pit ~ tes Mt 
the rubber tire industry, and where cially true for tire plants in Los Angeles m The figures incladia sumtesiabe needed 
ex cxiigallbad saa tg ailable mally a top and Chicopee Falls, Mass., the greatest to produce tires and tubes in accordance 
priority in inter-regional recruitment immediate need for workers being in with estimates submitted by the tire in 
will be approved these plants and in the Akron plants dustry, these estimates assuming that 
Eight Measures Being Taken ; lire plants throughout the country necessary additional labor will be fur 
- have generally returned to the seven-day nished and that additional facilities will 
Pointing out that the urgency of the week as part of the emergency program, be provided to remove existing bottle 
ilitary tire program is now second only return to such full work-weeks being necks 3 
to a tew secret projects on the “must ade possible by adiustm . - : . ; 
production list, the WMC chief said that ze Lav a tage .. tay? Veta. ‘ea! a a Fo a ne 
eight specific measures were being taken known what the effect of the seven-day dag en ee eed — po ag = or 
-. iervease tire afodactiion iwmunediatel: eae : : x met with existing facilities except in 
ey reas ‘ , ' week will have on absenteeism, no esti the case of Butyl rubber, production of 
é tas aia a ae yes Se mate as to the production man-hour in which has lagged behind rated capacity 
nyo crease from reinstitution of such a work because of the complexity of the manu 
week on a oor oa spi ) rs week can yet be mad \ substantial facturing process. Natural rubber re 
ec ee aaah “an heailine an — production: increase vee expecten, quirements for the period will total 36, 
ay hs the — ms even though a slight increase in absen- 400 long tons and it is considered un 
‘ Tonk ae m on tae cinmiaend dif- WMC a8 tes ‘eee cae, bes likely that imports will match this figure, 
iS preparing a QoU.UWw anti-aDsen even though the first quarter of the year 


ferences over wage changes and job ism campaign in the tire field is usually the period of largest arrivals 


lassifications 
Che situation in carbon black will be 


3. Top manpower priorities , — . ‘ 
Difficulty Met in Some States tight and the inadequate supply of Easy 


4. Authorization by the Army for the 


urlough of 1,200 former tire ‘worers Some difficulty is reported being met Processing Channel and High-Modulus 
return to tire plants in certain states with regard to the Furnace types will have to be balanced 
5. More efficient utilization of available seven-day work week in tire plants by the use of less desirable furnace 
vorkers and existing facilities. Calitornia, for instance, has existing blacks. Whereas 107,235,000 Ibs. of 


6. The use of new tire facilities now legislation which prohibits more than 13 channel black and 84,354,000 Ibs. of fur 


earing completion. (This does not in straight working davs, while Massa nace black were consumed in the last 
lude the new tire expansion program an chusetts does not normally permit plants quarter of 1944, it is estimated that 133 
uunced December 13.) to operate on Sundays. It is expected 000,000 Ibs. of channel black and 101, 
7. Re-activation of special Army man that special permission will be granted 480,000 Ibs. of furnace black will be re 
ower recruiting teams for the tire in in such states to enable tire workers to quired for processing in the first quarter 
istry, put in a full seven days, but nothing of 1945. 
8. A War Production Board study to lefinite has been learned at this writing The situation in high tenacity rayon 
letermine whether passenger tire produc (In December 30, Lt. Gen. Somervell, cord, Mr. Krug stated, will probably re 
on can be cut, thus releasing manpower Chief of the Army Service Forces, an- main the most serious bottleneck in the 
nd facilities for the military tire pro nounced that the Army will present of tire program. The rayon industry, he 
iction program ficial certificates of commendation to tire said, will fall short of many essential 
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inaterial needs in the first quarter ot 
1945 by 19,100,000 Ibs 


ing made to expand production in the 


and plans are be 


subsequent quarter. It is estimated that 
48,600,000 Ibs. of rayon (which is the 
maximum estimated production capacity 
of the rayon industry) and 57,700,000 
lbs. of cotton will be needed for tire cord 
and fabric in the 1945 quarter. The de 
mand for cotton tire cord for smaller 
passenger Car 


truck tires, jeep tires and 
into the military de- 


tires runs head-on 
mand for duck for use in tentage and 


heavy canvas tarpaulins 
Carbon Black Situation 


In view of increased requirements tor 
carbon black in €a duty tire produc 
tion, as outlined above, WPB announced 
on January 10 that closer control will be 
exercised over allocation and use ot such 
black 

Beginning wit! ql s for February 
allocations, the terms of Order M-300, 
Schedule 32, which established allocation 
control over carbon black, must be com 
plied with strictly, officials of WPB's 
Chemicals Bureau said The end use 
breakdown must be given for the va 
rious carbon blacks tor whicl alloca 
tion request is made Specifically, the 
war and civilian code numbers designated 
opposite the end use classifications in 
paragraph (e) o order must be 
given, showing the quantities of carbon 
black required for each such code num 
ber designation 

It is important also that Table II of 
WPB 
2945 be properly filled out to show re 
ceipts, disposition and stocks of the va 

I WPB said 


rious carbon blacks by type, 
These requirements apply to requests for 


Customer's Application Form 


both domestic and foreign shipments 
The scheduled dates for the filing of 
both the supplier’s WPB-2947 and the 
customer's WPB-2945 forms also should 
be complied with strictly Form WPB 
2947 is due the 20th of the month pre 


ceding the proposed delivery month, 


WPB-2945 is due on the 
Failure 


while Forn 
Sth of the 


to comply with any of the terms of the 


preceding month 


order in preparing applications will re 
sult in return of the forms to appli 
cants without action 

\ tew days later, WPB announced 
that plans are being formulated to in- 
crease production of carbon black by 
175,000,000 Ibs. a year in order to meet 
the expanded tire program. Production 
of carbon black in 1944, it was said, 
averaged 35,000,000 Ibs. per month, Since 
new facilities will have to be constructed, 
no substantial increase in the production 
of carbon black will be possible until the 
latter part of 1945 or early in 1946 and 
carbon black users will probably be re 
quired to change over to other types of 
black whenever possible 

In connection with the announcement 
of new production facilities for carbon 
black, WPB pointe j 
entrance of the United States into the 
war carbon black manufacturers have in 


that since the 


creased production of channel black alone 


by at least 175,000,000 Ibs. per year and 
authorized were 
requirements as 


increases previously 
sufhcient to meet 
scheduled a few months ago, but the new 
25% increase in the heavy duty tire pro- 
gram necessitates increasing such pro 
duction another 175,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

In order to increase production of 
channel black, new supplies of natural 
gas must be found. At the present time, 
a survey is being made to seek out all 
supplies of natural gas that may be used. 
About 375,000,000 cubic feet of. gas per 
day will be required for the increased 
production, it was explained. Chemical 
Bureau officials said that sour and waste 
vas are utilized as far as possible in the 
production of channel black 

It is expected that a number of plants 
will be built by the government at points 
where sufficient natural gas is available. 
Since supplies of the gas have been found 
in the past to be more abundant in the 
southwestern United 
States, the new plants probably will be 


portion of — the 


located in that area 

\nother problem that the 
need for channel black will entail is the 
Plants 


now in operation are hampered by the 


increased 
finding of sufficient manpower. 


lack of manpower and those now under 
construction are not being completed on 
schedule, also because of the manpower 
Almost all carbon black facili 
operating without their full 


shortage 
ties are 
manpower requirements, and many more 
workers will be needed to operate the 


plants that must be built 


Situation in Tire Cord 


As pointed out by WPB Chairman 
Krug, high tenacity rayon cord is one of 
the worst immediate bottlenecks So 
serious is the tire cord situation that at 
the turn of the year Firestone an 
nounced that tire production both in its 
Akron and Memphis, Tenn., plants was 
suspended for a day or two 

To help ease the fabric shortage which 
threatens to interrupt the emergency tire 
production drive, Gen. Somervell an 
nounced on January 4 that the Army will 
furlough 1,000 soldiers for work in tex 
tile plants turning out tire fabric. These 
men, who are not to be confused with 
those being furloughed to work in the 
tire plants themselves, will be divided 
among approximately 25 textile plants, 
including those owned and operated by 
some of the tire manufacturers. It was 
also announced that Firestone had been 
authorized to use the full output of its 
fabric mills for tire production 

Special authorization was necessary In 
the case of Firestone since under a di 
rective of the WPB Textile Bureau rub 
ber manufacturers operating their own 
textile plants have been forced to divert 
20% of their production to cotton duck 
for tents and other uses. Since almost 
ill other tire companies are as badly in 
need of fabric as is Firestone, the proba 
bility is that authorization to use the full 
output of their own textile plants will 
be granted to other tire manufacturers 

It was also learned during the month 


that production of rayon tire cord had 
been started in the new $2,240,000 gov 
ernment plant at Scottsville, Va., which 
is being operated by the U.-S. Rubber 
Company. This mill, when in full opera- 
tion, will have an annual capacity of 12,- 
000,000 Ibs. of twisted rayon tire cord, 
and although only 180 people are cur- 
rently employed it is expected that the 
number will be increased to 300 shortly. 
It was also announced that cord twist 
ing machinery and looms for weaving 
rayon tire cord fabric have been installed 
in the Lewistown, Penna., and Parkers 
burg, W. Va., plants of the American 
Viscose Corporation. Initial production 
of high tenacity rayon tire yarn has al 
so been begun at the new unit at the 
Front Royal, Va., plant operated by this 
company. This new unit will produce ap 
proximately 57,000,000 Ibs. of rayon tire 
varn annually when in full production 


Plan New Tire Plants 


Calling tires the most critical of all 
war programs at WPB an 
nounced on December [3 that new tire 
factories will be constructed in an effort 
to meet the huge demand of the Army 
New tire plants plus the emergency 
steps outlined above are expected to bring 


present, 


production of military type tires up to an 
estimated 6,700,000 quarterly by the end 
of the current year 

At the time of the announcement it 
had not been decided where the new plants 
would be located, but it was emphasized 
that the labor situation would be a deter 
mining factor in placing them. The cost 
of the plants was estimated at $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000, but in other quarters it 
was said that the cost might run con 
siderably over or under such an estimate 
factors in 
It was 


depending on a number of 
cluding size and type of facilities 
also stated that if suitable buildings can 
be found, they will be diverted from less 
urgent war programs to the manufacture 
of tires but otherwise entirely new plants 
will be built. 

In this connection it is interesting t 
note that on January 3 WPB announce 
that a factory at Pottstown, Penna., be 
lieved to be ideally suited for the pro 
duction of tires, has been released by the 
Army Air Forces to permit the manu 
facture of tires. This plant, which will 
be operated for the government by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,_ will 
promptly be converted to tire production 
and is expected to start such production 
by March of this year. The Pottstowr 
plant formerly produced large airplane 
engines and was operated for the govern 
ment by the Jacobs Engine Co 

Sufficient supplies of both natural and 


synthetic rubber are expected to be avai! 
able to meet the increased heavy duty 
tire production schedules when the new 
plants are built, but it will probably be 
further increase the 
This new plant 


necessary to still 
supply of rayon cord 
program is entirely separate from and in 
addition to the $70,000,000-odd expansion 
program put into effect by the rubber 
industry more than a year ago 
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An encouraging note on the over-all 
situation was expressed by WPB 
airman Krug on January 4 when he 
ited that the program for expanded tire 
duction had received excellent re- 
onse from the tire manufacturers and 
at such manufacturers, solicited by 
’PB several months ago for methods to 
crease production of military type tires 
6,000,000 a year, “oversubscribed” the 
uotas needed by more than 50%. The 
dustry is reported to have submitted 
gures showing a potential expansion of 
36,000 tires a day although WPB had 
isked for an increase of only 20,000 tires 
a day. 

Mr. Krug revealed that allocations of 
he enlarged tire program had been dis- 
tributed among the tire manufacturers 
and that, on the basis of a need for 21,- 
300 tires a day, and a slightly larger vol- 
ume of tubes, four companies had been 
authorized to provide about half of the 
expansion. Firestone, Goodyear and U. 
S. Rubber are expected to expand out- 
put of heavy-duty military-type tires ap- 
proximately 3,000 units a day and Good- 
rich about 2,000 a day. The rest of the 
increase is being divided up among the 
smaller plants which will step up produc- 
tion from 50 to 1,000 tires a day. 

A spoke in the management-labor rela- 
tions was thrown by C. V. Wheeler, pres- 
ident of the Goodyear Local of the 
U.R.W.A., in a letter sent to Washing- 
ton officials and made public on December 
28, charging that Goodyear could pro- 
duce 5,000 more tires daily in Akron 
Plant 2 with better material supply and 
scheduling. The letter requested “the 
immediate investigation of this matter.” 


Goodyear officials stated that they wel- 
comed any inquiry into the subject by a 
fair and competent authority and sug- 
gested that the scope of any inquiry be 
broadened “to include the degree of re- 
sponsibility Wheeler should assume for 
the parade of sit-downs, slow-downs and 
work stoppages which in the month of 
November lost 15,000 man-hours of pro- 
duction and a large number of military 
tires.” An investigation of the charges 
is currently under way. 

A situation unique in union history has 
developed at the plant of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company in Detroit where approxi- 
mately 500 members of the U.R.W.A. 
face potential loss of their jobs for vio- 
lation. of the union’s no-strike pledge. 
These workers participated in a wild-cat 
strike last October and were fined $12.50 
each by U.R.W.A. headquarters. Those 
refusing to pay the fite were automati- 
cally expelled from union membership. 

It is understood that a list of these 
men is being checked by the rubber union 
and the list will then be certified to U. S. 
Rubber as “no longer members of the 
union.” This action would mean loss of 
jobs for those certified. In view of the 
current need for tire workers, the situ- 
ation assumes a perplexing aspect. 

On January 12, the Military Committee 
of the House of Representatives was 
asked to investigate reports that service 
men furloughed from the Army to work 
in tire plants are being required to join 
labor unions and further that such men 
are being instructed by union officials not 
to exceed a certain rate of output alleged 
to be “about 75% of what a man can do.” 


SEVERAL DIRECTIVES TO RUBBER ORDER R-1 ARE ISSUED BY WPB 


A number of directives, or directions 
as they are officially termed, have been 
issued by WPB in recent weeks, all of 
them pertaining to Rubber Order R-l1. 
These included the following: 

Direction 4, issued on December 14, 
specifies that each manufacturer of con- 
veyor belting and roll lot transmission 
belting shall ship at least 40% but not 
more than 75% by tonnage of his month- 
ly production of such belting to fill gov- 
ernment orders, including direct orders 
placed by the British Purchasing Com- 
mission. Any manufacturer of such belt- 
ing who is able to devote more than 
75% of his facilities to fill government 
orders, without interference with ship- 
ments for essential civilian use, may 
communicate with the Rubber Bureau so 
that an appropriate adjustment of his 
‘ shipping schedules can be made. 

Direction 5, issued on December 13, 
hanges the order of preference of prod- 
ct groups on List 32 of the order. This 
st covers “Regulations for the Use of 
ligh Tenacity Rayon Cord.” Under the 


lirection, the order of preference of 


rroups 1 through 12 remains unchanged, 
preference Groups 14 


ut the order of 
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and 16 become respectively 13 and 14, 
Group 15 remains unchanged, and Group 
13 becomes 16. All other provisions on 
List 32 remain unchanged. 

Direction 6, issued on December 11, re- 
moves all types of Buna N (including 
GR-A), Hycar O.S., and Styraloy from 
allocation control. It is no longer neces- 
sary to apply on Form WPB-3662 for 
authorization to consume these materials 
in the manufacture of products permitted 
by the rubber order or to file purchase 
requests on Form WPB-3682 for any 
GR_ synthetics included in these mate- 
rials. Deliveries of the materials may 
be made without restriction for uses per- 
mitted in the rubber order, provided such 
deliveries and transfers are reported as 
shipments or receipts on Form WPB- 
3410 for the calendar month in which 
the transactions occur. 

Direction 7, issued on December 27, 
states that after January 1, crude rubber 
and latex may be consumed only in 
valves, valve adhesion pads, splicing 
gum strips and cements, and identification 
inks and cements for tubes used in city 
and inter-city bus mileage contract tires 
of cross sections 10.00 and larger. Such 


consumption is allowed notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (a) (3) of 
List 25 of the rubber order, entitled 
“Regulations for the Manufacture of 
Tire Tubes (Except Airplane and Bi- 
cycle Tubes).” 

Direction 8, issued on December 27, 
changes the compound designation of 
standard highway tires, size 7.50-16, to 
S-4, and rock service tires, size 21.00-24, 
to S-7, and changes the maximum con- 
tent of crude rubber which may be used 
in the production of such tires. 

Direction 9, issued on January 9, per- 
mits the use of Butyl rubber in the 
manufacture of tubes for light trucks 
after January 15. The regulation applies 
to tubes for both government and civilian 
use in sizes 6.00-17, 6.00-20, 6.50-17, and 
6.50-20. Previously, Butyl was permitted 
for tubes only in very large truck and 
bus sizes, down through and including 


*7.00 cross section. 


Other government regulations affecting 
the rubber manufacturing industry in- 
cluded the following: 


FOOTWEAR 


Amendment No. 1 to R.M.P.R. 229 
(Retail & Wholesale Prices for Certain 
Rubber Footwear), issued by OPA on 
December 26 and effective January 1, 
provides two methods so that ceilings 
for all types of rubber footwear can be 
established for those wholesalers who 
cannot determine their maximum prices 
under existing pricing provisions. 

The same amendment set retail ceiling 
prices for canvas-topped rubber-soled 
shoes made in Cuba of natural rubber 
and imported into the United States by 
retailers, and for purposes of clarity 
expressly provided that rubber footwear 
not specifically covered by the rubber 
footwear regulation come under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, which 
means that ceilings will be at the seller’s 
or nearest competitor’s highest prices in 
March, 1942. 

The two methods for establishing ceil- 
ing prices are: 

1. For wholesalers who did not sell 
rubber footwear between April 1 and 
October 25, 1941, and hence did not have 
any discounts in effect during that period, 
OPA will determine, on written applica- 
tion to the Washington, D. C. office, 
what discounts, allowances or other de- 
ductions shall be applied against the listed 
wholesale dollar-and-cent ceilings. 

2. It is specifically stated that OPA 
may, by order, adjust a wholesaler’s dis- 
counts to make them consistent with those 
of other wholesalers. Under this provi- 
sion an order could be issued, for in- 
stance, adjusting the ceilings of whole- 
salers who did not follow the customary 
practice of using manufacturers’ list 
prices and selling at discounts off those 
prices. 

A minor change in the rubber foot- 
wear rationing regulations was also an 
nounced by OPA on January 5. Under 
the terms of Amendment No. 15 to Ra- 
tion Order 6A (Men’s Rubber Boots and 
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MECHANICAL GOODS 


Manufacturers o . roups of rub 
r products ma adjust their 
wn maximum pyr f such produ ts 
under the tert Amendment No. 1 
to Order No. 4 mder M.P.R. 149 (Me 
hanical Rubber ssued bv OPA 
n December groups of 
products are iY hh s and clutch 
flooriu al and matting: 
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roods: oil well rubber-cov 


ered re Ils: and pons rubber goods 


Uncle r the } \ j authority, etfective 


November 18 itacturers who 


substituted Bun: natural rubber 
l nechanical rub 


Appendix A of 


regulation were al 


in molded an 
her goods not 
the mechanical 
lowed to adjust their maximum prices 


on these product current ta 


tory costs plus cas 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


An additional increase of ' of a cent 


at pound in manutacturers’ maximum 


prices of rex lain ed rubber w as announced 
by OPA on Tanuar 1. The increase is 
also permitted or arges tor the service 
of processing scrap rubber finished by 
the buyer into reclaime rubber 


he action, covered by Amendment No 
to R.P.S. 56 (Reclaimed Rubber) and 
Amendment No. 1 t 
vice Regulation Ni 
(Services), both effective 


Supplementary Set 
R.M.P.R. 165 
january 15, 
vas taken to restore the normal earnings 
position of rubber reclaimers which have 
had increases in costs during the third 
quarter of 1944. The increase authorized 


is the minimum required by law 


Because reclaime rubber represents 
but a small part of the cost of finished 
products, the increases in prices granted 
will not generally result in higher prices 
f the commodities into which it goes 


according to OPA 


SUBSTITUTE RUBBER 
An amendment designed to tighten con 
trol of the pricing of synthetic resins and 
substitute rubbers 
March, 1942, the 


e regulation cover 


plastic materials and 
not marketed during 
hbase price date of tl 
ing these commodities, was announced by 
OPA on January 9. Effective January 
13, Amendment N« 7 to M.P.R. 406 
(Synthetic Resins and Plastic Materials 
and Substitute Rubber) specifically states 
that prices reported, proposed or estab 


lished for items not marketed during the 


DasSe [x riod may be reviewed, revised 

revoked by OPA at any time 
Previously, the right of OPA to revise 

such prices during the period 20 to 120 


lays after filing, or at any time later 


than six months after filing,’ was not 
lear. OPA m rm at any time, if 
necessary, to bring wr the new 
tems in line with those for similar com 
modities priced at March, 1942, levels 


inder other provisions of the regulation 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


In addition to the foregoing, the fol 
wing regulations of interest to the rub 
ber industrv were also issued in recent 
weeks 

Potassium carbonate has been placed 
under allocation control of Schedule 85 
»f the general chemicals allocation order 
(M-300). The action was taken because 
of new direct military requirements and 
increases in existing military needs for 
the material 

Acrvionitrile, used chiefly in the pro 


luction of Buna N, has been removed 
from allocation control and Schedule 56 
of Order M-300, covering such allocation, 
has been revoked. Supply is now in ex 
cess of requirements 

Dipentene, stabilized rosins, heat-treat 
ed rosins, polymerized rosins and metal 
resinates have all been placed under Or 
der M-340 (Miscellaneous Chemicals) 
An amendment to that order has elimi 
nated allocation control of the chemicals 
under the order in an effort to simplify 
controls and save paper work. 

Under the terms of a recent amend- 
ment to Conservation Order M-286, cer- 
tain protective papers, including glassine, 
grease-proof and vegetable parchment pa 
pers, may now be used for packaging 
rubber and rubber goods, tobacco and 
tobacco products, etc 

Order M-363, covering the allocation 
of carbon tetrachloride, has been revoked 
and that material has been placed under 
Schedule 78 of Order M-300, the general 
chemicals allocation order 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS CONTINUED EXPERIMENTS WITH GUAYULE 


The special sub-committee of he 
House of Representatives, 
headed by W. R. Poage, of Texas, and 


the entire 


which Is 
which has been investigating 
guayule situation, submitted its report to 
he Speaker of the House on Januar 


> The committee recommended that the 


government withdraw from the produ 
tion of guayule but continue experiments 
in growing and processing of the rubber 
bearing plant. It further recommended 
that no existing guavule rubber plant 


ings he destroved as long as the war 


; 


continues and sources of natural rubbe: 
n the Far East are not available 

In its report, the committee expressed 
it be pr 


} 
i 
i 


a conviction that guayule mig 
luced profitably in the United States and 
suggested that in order to establish a 
sound post-war industry in private hands 
the government establish and guarantee 
for a period from to 10 vears a 
definite floor under the price of domestic 
ally produced cuavule This floor, a 
cording to the committee. “should be 
somewhere between 20 and 50 cents a 
and prob 


pound of rubber content 


ably should be fixed at the established 
price of 28 cents a pound.” (Eprror’s 
Note: The United States is now buying 
guayule from Mexico 
pound). The floor should apply only to 


a definite acreage, it was suggested, so 


at 28 cents a 


as to prevent any undue drain on the 
Treasury “if the cost of production is 
reduced as low as we hope it ma 
quantity production.” 

The report also contained the observa 
tion that in 1930 General Dwight D 
Eisenhower, then a major, investigated 
the possibilities of guayule production in 
the United States in connection with a 
War Department study of vital materials, 
and had suggested that 400,000 acres be 
devoted to its cultivation in the soutl 


west. Agreeing that 400,000 acres (ap 
proximately 13 times present acreage) 
might be advisable for a limit to sub 
sidized production, the committee added 
that the acreage on which any one farmer 
could receive the guaranty should be lim 
ited to possibly 160 acres in order to 
spread cultivation of guayule into numer 
ous hands. Pointing out that larger op- 
erators may be able to produce guayule 
without any guaranty, the committee 
added “we do. not want to encourage 
farmers to depend on guayule alone 

we want to encourage diversified farm 
ing, not a new ‘one-crop’ system.” 

With regard to the results obtained 
from guayule rubber, the report made 
mention of the fact that the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. had advised the War Produc- 
tion Board on November 21, 1944, that 
“ouavule is satisfactory as a 100 per- 
cent replacement for other rubber in the 
outer carcass plies of heavy-duty, S-4 
tires.” 

Commenting on the committee’s recom 
mendations, a spokesman for the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., one of the foremost 
proponents of guayule rubber in_ this 
country, said that the floor favored by 
the committee was much too low. Re 
ferring to the suggested 28-cent floor, 
he pointed out that wage standards in 
Mexico are much lower than in_ the 
United States. A higher price on the 
product at this time, he said, would 
greatly encourage growth in the United 
States, with the probable result that the 
price eventually would be brought down 
to 20 cents a pound 


Other Crude Rubber Events 


Other news in the crude rubber field 
in recent weeks included the admission 
made at the American Platform Confer- 
ence of Lecturers on International Af- 
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STATEX-93 
In Footwear 


For footwear compounds of the highest grade use Statex-93 
to develop greater resistance to abrasion. This carbon makes a 
high GR-S content practicable — it smooths even when used in 
comparatively low loadings. 


At the calender Statex-93 stocks not only run smoothly but 
hold the impressions of knurling or engraving very accurately. 
In the uncured state Statex-?3 compounds are firm enough to 
facilitate cutting and other handling operations. 


Statex-93 offers the optimum balance between particle size, 


pH and structure. Carbon surface is adequate to reinforce—high 
pH assures good curing performance — structure is sufficient to 
assure processing, but not so high as to reduce elongation ex- 
cessively or develop too much modulus. 


lf you have not tried Statex-93 for your highest grade com- 
pounds convince yourself on these points by running cross-mated 
tests. 


MICRONEX 


For 30 years—The Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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fairs, held at the State Vepartment in 
Washington, D. C., on December 27, that 
he United States has neither made nor 
-ontemplates making any commitment on 
rubber so far as an international rubber 
convention is concerned. The rubber 
situation was described as being much 
too complicated, with too many fluctuat- 
ing factors, for any definite agreements 
to be arrived at now for post-war con- 
trol 

The reference to the “international 
rubber convention” covered the meeting 
scheduled to be held sometime in January 
between American, British and Dutch 
representatives appointed by their respec- 
tive governments to discuss the over-all 
rubber situation. It has already been 
stated that these discussions, which orig- 
inated in London last July, are rather 
informal in nature and are not intended 
to bind the governments involved. The 
January meeting, it was understood, will 
include a factual report on the current 
situation. The American delegation is ex- 
pected to present an appraisal of the sit- 
uation in terms of supply after the war 

From the Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration came a report that rubber imports 
from the Amazon countries of South 
America are increasing. According to 
the report, shipments from such coun- 
tries for the first eight months of 1944 
totaled 13,684 tons, compared with 12,990 
tons for the full year of 1943, and 5,872 
tons for 1942. Production in the Amazon 
Valley is said to have been stimulated 
by an inflow of additional labor, by im- 
provement of transportation, and by high- 
er prices 

The RD¢ 18.800 
laborers had been moved into the Amazon 
August 31, 1944, under a 
special arrangement with the Brazilian 
government. In addition, 14,484, includ- 
ing 7,435 families into 
the area under another cooperative ar 
rangement. In Central America and other 
parts of South America, the report adds, 
3,000 laborers 
rubber-producing areas 
Late in December, a decree was issued 
in Rio de 


manufacturers to use 


report States that 


region uj i 


men, moved as 


upwards have been 


moved int 


Janeiro authorizing Brazilian 
American-made 
synthetic rubber, thus sweeping aside the 
traditional barrier against the use of 
imported rubber. The decree will have 
the effect of increasing Brazilian crude 
United States 


perhaps as much as 15 percent 


rubber shipments to the 


Dutch Are Making Plans 


According to Dr. Pieter Honig, one 
of the rubber executives of 
the Netherlands East Indies Government, 
purchasing agents of that government 
and independently-operated Dutch con- 
cerns are planning to spend approximately 
$800,000,000 in the United States for 
industrial equipment to rebuild their is- 
land empire when it is finally recap- 


foremost 


tured from the Japanese. Dr. Honig is- 
sued his statement in San Francisco. 
The expenditure to be made in the 
United States, the Dutch executive in- 
only a third of the 


ferred, represents 
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$2,400,000,000 which colony officials ex- 
pect it will cost to carry out a five-year 
rehabilitation and reconstruction program. 
Orders for some $15,000,000 of rubber- 
producing equipment have already been 
placed in keeping with this program, he 
said. 

Dr. Honig stressed the importance of 
rubber growing activities in the Nether- 
lands East Indies from the standpoint 
of the population. He stated that about 7, 
000,000 people, or approximately 10% of 
the total population, make at least a part- 
time living from the six to seven million 
acres of rubber plantations in the Indies. 
Admitting that synthetic rubber is a 





“marvellous substitute,” Dr. Honig indi- 
cated that the Dutch expect a good mar- 
ket for five or six years at least, point- 
ing out that “there is a backlog replace- 
ment demand in the United States for 
500,000 tons of natural rubber for auto- 
mobile tires alone.” 

Officials of the East Indies, Dr. Honig 
continued, hope to be shipping smoked 
rubber sheets within three months after 
the islands are liberated. Although pro- 
duction was rigidly controlled before the 
war by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee, he predicted that free 
production will be permitted for two or 
three years after the war. 


TEMPORARY INCREASES IN CIVILIAN TIRES CONTINUED TO APRIL 15 


Under the terms of Amendment No. 
3 to R.M.P.R. 143 (Wholesale Prices 
for New Rubber Tires and Tubes), 
which became effective December 15, all 
temporary increases in manufacturers’ 
and brand owners’ ceiling prices for civ 
ilian replacement tires, which were to 
have expired on December 15, 1944, will 
be continued in effect until April 15, 
1945. These temporary increases are 8.9% 
of the maximum retail price on passen- 
ger car and motorcycle tires and 6.5% 
on all truck and bus and certain special 
service type tires. 

The action, which stirred a storm of 
controversy in certain quarters, was taken 
by OPA in compliance with a directive 
issued by James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. In 
issuing the directive, Mr. Byrnes stated 
that the government is asking the tire 
companies to expand production facilities 
involving expensive changes to meet the 
present critical shortage in tires for our 
fighting forces and that the temporary 
increases for civilian tires be continued 
until the demand for the heavy-duty tires 
is met but in any case no later than April 
15 

In connection with this extension of 
the rollback of 
Drew Pearson, noted columnist, charged 
that the tire manufacturers had exerted 
pressure on Washington officials to ex- 
tend the temporary price increases as pay- 
ment of sorts for their all-out attempt 
to meet the new demand for heavy-duty 
tires for the Army. Tire officials refused 
to comment on the charges, stating that 
any answer to Pearson should come from 
Mr. Byrttes. The contemplated reduc- 
tions were said to have been based on 
OPA of cost and 
increases 


prices of civilian tires, 


extensive studies by 
earnings data. The temporary 
originally granted were due to lack of 
cost experience in the industry with syn- 
thetic rubber and other relatively new 
materials. In issuing the directive which 
led to the price extension, Mr. Byrnes 
overruled OPA. 


January Quotas Reduced 


As anticipated, January tire quotas 
were sharply reduced from December in 









several categories. The quota of new 
passenger car tires was cut from 2,000,- 
000 in December to 1,800,000, while a 
particularly severe cut was made in small 
truck and bus tires, the January quota 
being 216,000, a drop of 64,000 from the 
December quota of 280,000. 

In the heavy truck and bus tire group, 
where a backlog of 100,000 high-priority 
remains unfilled for 
lack of quota, the January quota was 
set at 110,000, down 10,000 from the 
previous month. Tractor-implement tire 
quotas remain unchanged at 50,000 for 
size 7.50 and smaller and 20,000 for 
sizes larger than 7.50. 

Foreshadowing the reduction in Jan 
uary tire quotas was the statement made 
in Washington on December 25 by James 
F. Clark, director of the WPB Rubber 
Bureau, to the effect that the demand 
for military tires had forced a re-exami- 
nation of the civilian tire program for 
the first quarter of 1945. He said that 
only 5,000,000 passenger car tires for 
civilians would be produced under the 
new program, compared with the 8,000,- 
000 originally planned and the 6,650,000 
which were produced in the last quarter 
of 1944. 

The curtailment was necessary, accord- 
ing to Mr. Clark, so that more man- 
power and facilities could be concentrated 
on the military-type tires, particularly the 
sizes used on two-ton Army trucks. A 
step in this direction was made by an 
amendment to Appendix III of Rubber 
Order R-1 on December 23 which re 
stricts the consumption of cotton tire 
cord and fabric in the production of 
passenger, motorcycle and bicycle tires 
The amendment provides that no manu- 
facturer of such tires shall consume any 
cotton in their production except as 
specifically authorized by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, report- 
ed on December 17 that as claimant 
agency for essential commercial vehicle 
transportation the ODT had originally 
requested 2,241,889 tires for new vehicle 
and replacement purposes for the first 
quarter of the current year. 


applications _ still 





UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY BUYS ADAMSON MACHINE CO.; 
DAWES, HALE AND LANG ARE NAMED OFFICERS OF NEW CONCERN 


F. L. Dawes 


\cquisition of the Adamson Machine 
Co., of Akron, one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of rubber and 
allied machinery, was announced by the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penna., on December 28. The 
sale is reported to have involved ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, which 
plant cost and will provide some enlarge 


covers 


ment. Adamson will continue in opera 
tion as a subsidiary of United Engineer- 
ing under the name of the Adamson 
United Co 

F, L. Dawes, general manager of the 
Adamson concern for the past several 
years, has been named president and 
general manager of the new Adamson 
United Co., and Andrew Hale, long asso 
ciated with the Farrel-Birmingham Co 
as midwest sales representative, becomes 
vice-president in charge of sales. George 
Lang, secretary-treasurer of United En- 
gineering, will act in a similar capacity 
for that firm’s new subsidiary. George 
Fenn, who was one of the larger stock- 
holders of Adamson, will be assistant 
secretary-treasurer of Adamson United. 

Directors of the new company include 
Messrs. Dawes, Hale and Lang, and K 
CC. Gardner, president of United Engi 
neering; F. C. Biggert, chairman, and 
John Quinn, manager, of the United 
Engineering plant at Canton, Ohio; and 
Harry M. Naugle, of Canton, widely 
known for pioneering the continuous 
strip mill for steel production. 

Both United Engineering and Adamson 
Machine are well known in their respec- 
tive fields. The former is recognized as 
one of the world’s largest designers and 
manufacturers of rolls and rolling mill 
equipment, and operates plants at Can- 
ton and Youngstown, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh and Vandergrift, Penna. It also 


Andrew Hale 


operates one of the largest combination 
steel foundry and machine shops in ex- 
istence for the government at New Cas- 
tle, Penna. Adamson Machine, which 
was founded in 1890 by the late Alexan- 
der Adamson, pioneered and developed 
much heavy machinery and equipment 
for the rubber industry, including vul- 
canizers, tire molds and presses. 

It has been pointed out that the trans- 
action places the Adamson concern in 
an advantageous position because of the 
new facilities available through United 
Engineering from the standpoint of co- 
operation with the rubber industry in 
the development of new machine proc- 
esses and in servicing present ones 








Two New Coating Materials 


Two new resinous coating composi- 
tions, one a solvent solution and _ the 
other a water emulsion, called Coflex 
Solution-521 and Coflex Emulsion-521, 
respectively, both designed to replace 
crude rubber and latex for dry seal ad- 
hesive purposes, were recently introduced 
by the Industrial Chemical Division of 
the American Bandage Corp., 325 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill. Both mate- 
rials can be applied to almost any kind 
of surface, including paper, cloth, glass, 
metals, cellophane and other cellulosic 
products. When applied to such surfaces, 
they dry and form elastic transparent 
films which are said to be strongly self- 
adhering. Films deposited from the com- 
position retain their self-adhering prop- 
erties almost indefinitely. The emulsion 
can be diluted simply by the addition 
of water, while the solution can be di- 
luted with acetone, ethyl, butyl or amyl 
acetate, toluene, benzene, etc. 


BARUCH RECOMMENDATIONS 
COMPARED WITH REGULATIONS 


A Washington correspondent for one 
of the leading daily newspapers recently 
made a check-up of the proposals con- 
tained in the Baruch Rubber Report 
and subsequent actions on the part of 
the various government agencies. The 
comparisons follow: 

1. The Baruch Report called for no 
speeds over 35 miles an hour. This has 
been maintained for passenger cars, but 
has been relaxed for trucks carrying 
priority cargoes. 

2. Recommended national restrictions 
on mileage and gas rationing were im 
posed on a 5000 miles per car per year 
basis. They were further cut in the 
East because of a gasoline shortage. 

3. Compulsory periodic tire inspec- 
tion was instituted, but was abandoned 
in 1944 because it was found unneces 
sary and a nuisance. 

4. Recommended release of more rub- 
ber to civilians for tires and recapping, 
to maintain essential civilian driving, 
has been possible to a degree, but the 
tire bottleneck is a shortage of man 
power. 

5. The Baruch Report recommended 
expansion of the production of Thiokol 
to 60,000 tons a year, for use in retreads 
This entire program has been dropped 
after making 750 tons in 1943—because 
the material was not needed. 

6. As recommended, a mission was sent 
to Moscow to learn how the Russians 
made synthetic rubber, but it learned 
little not already known. 

7. Production of an additional 100,000 
tons of butadiene a year was recom- 
mended, and the Rubber Director author- 
ized 12 additional refinery conversion 
projects with a total capacity of 140,000 
tons a year. Later, he canceled eight of 
them with a capacity of 105,000 tons 
because they were not needed. 

8. Construction of facilities to pro- 
duce an additional 140,000 tons of Buna 
S rubber was recommended. This was 
not carried out because plants previously 
authorized were found able to produce 
at over 120 per cent capacity. 

9. Making of 30,000 additional tons of 
Buna S from grain was recommended, 
but never ordered by the Rubber Di- 
rector. 

10. Increase of neoprene production 
capacity by 20,000 tons a year was rec- 
ommended. The Rubber Director or- 
dered this in November, 1942, canceled 
it in February, 1943 and reordered it 
April, 1944. 


Officers of Committee D-// 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
held in New York City, Simon Col- 
lier (Johns-Manville) was elected chair- 
man, and H. E. Outcault (St. Joseph 
Lead) vice-chairman of Committee D-11 
on Rubber Products. Arthur W. Car- 
penter (Goodrich) was re-elected as 
secretary. 
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JUTGAULT AND WYROUGH 
HEAD NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


The election of officers which was one 
the features of the Annual Meeting 
ind Christmas Party of the New York 
tubber Group, held on December 15 at 
i¢ Building Trades Club in New York 
City, resulted as follows: Chairman, 
larry Outcault (St. Joseph Lead) ; Vice- 
hairman, George J. Wyrough (White- 
ead Bros. Rubber); Sergeant-at-Arms, 
‘arl A. Meyer (Barrett); Secretary- 
Treasurer, B. B. Wilson (India Rubber 
World). P. P. Murawski (DuPont), 
E. Waters (General Cable) and A. P. 
Stubbs (Manhattan Rubber) were elected 
rembers of the Executive Committee. 
The Nominating Committee consisted of 
|. H. Ingmanson (Whitney Blake), 
chairman, Fred Traflet (Pequanoc Rub- 
ber) and Ken Soule (Manhattan Rub- 
ber). 

The meeting was attended by approxi- 
mately 450 members and guests and, as 
usual for this annual party, was devoted 
entirely to fun and frolic. After the brief 
business session, during which Peter P 
Pinto (Rupper AGE), the retiring secre- 
tary-treasurer, announced that the paid 
membership of the group had reached 668, 
the largest in its history, a special pro- 
gram of entertainment was presented, 
featuring several novelty acts, following 
which prizes were distributed to holders 
of lucky number tickets. These prizes, 
some 90 in all, were made possible by 
donations received from the following 
concerns : 

Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
Akron Standard Mold Co., L. Albert & 
Son, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp., American Zinc Sales Co., Ana- 
conda Sales Co., J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co., Barrett Division, Binney & Smith 
Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Callaway 
Mills, Carter Bell Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Liner & Mfg. Co., Container Co., Curran 
& Barry, DuPont, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., General Atlas Carbon, General Latex 
& Chemical Corp., R. W. Greeff & Co., 
C. P. Hall Co., Herron Bros. & Meyer, 
J. M. Huber, Inc., Hycar Chemical Co., 
India Rubber World, 1. B. Kleinert Rub- 
ber Co., Loewenthal Co., Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Moore & Munger, H. Muehlstein & 
Co. 

Also National Rubber Machinery Co., 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical, N. J. Zinc Co., 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Works, Phillips Petroleum Co., Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., Rare Metal Products 
Co., Revertex Corp. of America, H. M. 
Royal, Inc., Rupper Ace, St. Joseph Lead 
Co., A. Schrader’s Son, A. Schulman, 
inc., Henry L. Scott Co., Sharples Chem- 
icals, Inc., Shell Oil Co., Speed Products 
-0., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., Standard Chemical Co., 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Sun Oil Co. 

Also Tanney-Costello Co. Textile 
Proofers, Inc., Thiokol Corp., Thompson, 
Weinman & Co., Wm. R. Thropp & Sons 
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Coming Events 
Feb. 2. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Feb. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Feb. 9. Montreal Rubber & Plastics 


Group, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal. 
Feb. 16. Akron Rubber Group, May- 


flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Feb. 19. Metropolitan Section, Rubber 
& Plastics Division, A.S.M.E., Audi- 
torium, Engineering Societies Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 28. A.S.T.M. Spring Meeting, 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mar. 19-21. N.A.W.M.D., War Confer- 
ence, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


June 18-22. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sept. 10-14. American Chemical So- 
ciety, Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 
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Co., Titanium Pigment Corp., United 
Carbon Co., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Vansul & Co., 
C. K. Williams & Co., Wilmington 
Chemical Corp., and Witco Chemical Co. 


Riesing Will Address Group 


E. F. Riesing, chief automotive engi- 
neer of the Firestone Industrial Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich., will discuss “Syn- 
thetic Rubber in Automotive Chassis— 
Status and Future Possibilities” at a 
special meeting of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, Rubber & Plastics Division, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, to 
be held on Monday, February 19, at 7 :30 
P.M., in the auditorium of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. Mr. Riesing will stress 
the advantageous properties and applica- 
tions of synthetic rubber and will illus- 
trate principles pertinent to automotive 
engineering which are applicable to the 
full range of mechanical engineering. 
The talk will be dramatized with an ex- 
tensive array of dynamic tests and 
models especially prepared for the pres- 
entation. J. W. Devorss, Jr., of the New 
Products Division, U. S. Rubber Co., will 
be in charge of the meeting. 





Cancel Division Meeting 


Following the example of the 
parent society, which has can- 
celled the general meeting sched- 
uled to be held in the Spring, as 
reported elsewhere in this issue, 
the Executive Committee of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., has also decided not to 
hold the customary Spring Meet- 








ing of that Division. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA HOLDS 
ITS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 
The Orinda Hacienda, Orinda, Calif., 
was the scene of the second Annual 
Christmas Party of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Rubber Group, which was held on 
December 18, with 120 members and 
guests attending. During the course of 
the evening the retiring officers were 
presented with gifts and the incoming 
officers for 1945 announced. The new 
officers include: Russell Kettering (Oliver 
Tire), president; Lyn Shafer (American 
Rubber Mfg.), vice-president; Winston 
Winterbourne (Oliver Tire), secretary- 
treasurer; and Fred Swain (Pioneer Rub- 
ber Mills), Don Good (American Rub- 
ber), and Griff Oliver (Oliver Tire), 
members of the board of directors. 

The success of the party was largely 
due to the hard work of a special com- 
mittee, the members of which were 
assisted by their wives. In addition to 
professional entertainment, those in atten- 
dance were treated to some special en- 
tertainment furnished by a barber shop 
“quartet,” attired in typical costumes, the 
“quartet” consisting of Fred Swain, Don 
Good, Walt Boswell, Russ Kettering and 
Griff Oliver. Dancing continued until a 
late hour and Herman Jordan (DuPont) 
showed motion pictures of the two sum- 
mer outings held to date by the group. 

Christmas corsages and table favors for 
the ladies were at each place, and a 
drawing was held for prizes for the 
ladies, made possible through the gener- 
ous contributions of the following con- 
cerns: 

American Rubber Mfg. Co., California 
Cotton Mills, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Farrel-Birmingham Co., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., C. P. Hall Co., Hycar 
Chemical Co., Imperial Color & Paper 
Corp., L. H. Butcher Co., Marine Mag- 
nesium Products Corp., Martin, Hoyt & 
Milne, Naugatuck Chemical, New Jersey 
Zinc Sales Co., Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., 
Oronite Chemical Co., Pacific Rubber & 
Tire Mfg. Co., Pioneer Rubber Mills, 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, Reli- 
ance Rubber Co., H. M. Royal, Inc., R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Shell Chemical Co., Shell 
Development Co., Shell Oil Co., Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., Standard Oil Co. 
Thiokol Corp., Universal Rubber Co. 


Named American Anode Official 


Dr. Robert V. Yohe, who has been 
manager of the synthetic rubber plant 
operated at Louisville, Kentucky, by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for the government, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
American Anode, Inc., Akron, a Good- 
rich affiliate. Dr. Yohe joined Goodrich 
in 1931 as a research chemist and became 
manager of the company’s general chemi- 
cal laboratories in 1936, and technical 
superintendent of the sundries, sponge 
rubber and latex products division in 
1939. In 1942 he became assistant direc- 
tor of synthetic rubber research and was 
technical superintendent of the chemical 
division before being transferred to 
Louisville. 






GENERAL ELECTRIC REVIEWS 
ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued its annual review of 
electrical developments. The latest re- 
view, covering developments in the year 
of 1944, included sections on rubber and 
wire and cable, abstracts of which fol- 
low 

Rubber: Off-gage scrap will be re- 
duced and operation will be speeded up 
by a new type of calender drive for rub- 
ber mills in which eight amplidyne equip 
ments will be used to regulate the calen 
der speed, maintain tension on all the 
pre-calender sections, and regulate the 
speed on the post-calender sections. The 
four-roll calender, operating over a speed 
range of 6 to 60 yards per minute, will 
be driven by a 350-hp. motor. The pre- 
calender auxiliaries, consisting of four 
drying-drum sections, and the post-calen- 
der auxiliaries, including a cooling-drum 
section and a double windup, will be 
motored with units ranging from 3 to 
7% hp. The electrical system is notable 
in. that each section is motorized, with 
only an electrical tie between them. 

In the manufacture of tires, accurate 
control of the weight of stock at various 
points throughout the process is extreme- 
ly important from the standpoint of the 
conservation of completely processed raw 
materials and also for product quality 
control., The tire will be unbalanced if 
the weights of component parts are not 
uniform. One of the most important 
points in the process is where the tuber 
extrudes the sidewall and tread stock 
onto a conveyor. By regulating the speed 
of the conveyor with respect to the 
tuber, the weight of rubber per unit of 
length can be regulated 

\ system applying controls already de 
veloped was evolved whereby a small 
adjustable 
chanically coupled to scales which weigh 
the extruded stock 
unit, changing with any change in weight 


reactor control unit is me- 
Reactance of the 


of the rubber, controls the grid-control 
circuit of a pair of thyratron tubes which 
in turn control the speed of a d-c motor 
driving the conveyor. Speed of the take 
away conveyor is thus regulated auto 
matically to maintain uniform weight of 
the extruded stock 

Wire and Cable: Flamenol, the ther 
moplastic synthetic insulating material, 
played a leading role in the year’s de 
velopments in insulated wire and cable 
Railway signal cable employing such in 
sulation was produced without fibrous 
protective coverings, for both aerial and 
direct-burial applications. It was because 
of notable improvements in the moisture 
resistance and the electrical properties of 
the dielectric that the new design proved 
acceptable for such specialized and im- 
portant service. Over-all dimensions and 
weights of the signal cable were reduced 
by elimination of several conventional 
parts in the simplified design 

Flamenol insulation was also. applied 
most successfully to small-diameter wire 
for use in wet locations. Without fibrous 








Gillette in New Post 


Senator Guy M. Gillette, of lowa, 
who has headed a special Senate 
committee investigating the syn- 
thetic rubber program for the past 
two years, has been nominated as a 
member of the newly-created Sur- 
plus Property Board. Senator Gil- 
lette, a middle-of-the-road Demo 
crat, was defeated for re-election in 
the last election. Firmly opposed 
to the scrapping of any of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants in the post-war 
industry, the senator is planning a 
speech before he retires from Con- 
gress stressing the vital part syn- 
thetics have played in keeping both 
the battle and home fronts moving. 
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or lead external coverings, the new wire 
features small over-all diameter, reduced 
weight, and greater ease of installation 
It is the first of its type to be recognized 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
wet-location, 600-volt service 

A variety of permanent colors, not 
previously available in rubber com 
pounds, added style and appeal to cord 
types for table appliances when Flamenol 
insulation was applied to a new line of 
all-synthetic flexible cords for light 
medium-, and heavy-duty use on appli 
ances, tools, and portable equipment. In 
the heavy-duty types, long life and satis 
factory service were assured by the ex- 
ceptional impact, abrasion, and oil re- 
sistance, and the high flexibility over a 
wide temperature range afforded by the 
Flamenol insulation 


Terson Brand Rayon Voile 


Some information on the Terson Braid 
rayon voile, one of the vinyl resin-coated 
fabrics developed by the Athol Manu 
facturing Co., Athol, Mass., for the war 
effort, small quantities of which are now 
being made available for non-military 
use, was ‘recently released. Developed as 
a result of laboratory studies of vinyl 
resin coatings, the Terson Brand coated 
cloth is said to have two major advan 
tages: (1) It has a total weight of only 
2 ounces per square yard, and (2) it will 
stand 10 pounds hydrostatic pressure. At 
present, the material is available for de- 
velopment purposes only in one color 
transparent 


Seeks Import Connections 


The ‘National Chemical Corporation, 22 
Strand Road, Calcutta, India, is inter 
ested in contacting manufacturers and 
exporters of rubber products in _ the 
United States and Canada who are 
seeking outlets ta market such products 
in India. The company has been engaged 
in the wholesaling of rubber products of 
all kinds for many years and is reported 
to have an efficient sales organization. 


NEW TYPE RUBBER RESIN 
DEVELOPED BY GOODYEAR 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced the development of a new 
compounding ingredient which is ex- 
pected to expand synthetic rubber’s range 
of usefulness to a host of products 
formerly confined to natural rubber. The 
new ingredient—a resin obtained from a 
special type of synthetic rubber—has no 
bearing on the tire situation, since it is 
generally unsuited for the compounding 
of rubber for tires. 

The new synthetic rubber resin, as 
Goodyear terms it, is reported to impart 
rigidity to synthetic rubber itself in 
direct proportion to the amounts used in 
compounding, an important factor in 
wire and cable insulation, safety helmets, 
golf ball covers, and similar products 
where an extremely rigid, lightweight, 
impact-resistant product is desired. Re 
placing carbon black, it permits produc 
tion of synthetic rubber products where 
colors are desired, as in household and 
decorative items, toys and kitchen equip 
ment, and where high resistance to 
electrical current is required 

Produced in three grades, designated 
as Pliolite S-1, S-2 and S-3, the new 
resin is said to eliminate the use of 
carbon black entirely as a_ reinforcing 
agent in certain compounds. Its use is 
claimed to mean high dielectric strength 
improved processability of synthetic 
rubber, reduced curing time, and hig! 
tensile strength with excellent elongation 

All three grades of synthetic rubber 
resin are being produced as powders 
or as masterbatches, the latter consisting 
of 50% resin and 50% synthetic rubber ot 
the Buna S type. Types and grades of 
synthetic rubber in the masterbatches can 
be tailored to fit individual needs. The 
resins are being produced with methods 
and in equipment intended originally to 
produce them with natural rubber. 

In compounding synthetic rubber with 
the new resins, according to Goodyear, 
both are mixed on mill rolls in varying 
quantities to produce the desired rigidity, 
hardness, elongation and tensile, with the 
hardness increasing in direct proportiotr 
to the amounts of resin. The resins 
aside from the already - compounded 
masterbatches, also can be compounded 
with the Buna N type of syntheti 
rubber. 

In announcing the new 
Goodyear also claimed that their use will 
reduce the time needed for tubing and 
extruding synthetic rubber and for calen 


materials, 


dering fabrics. 


New Channel Black Plant 


The Defense Plant Corporation re 
vealed on January 9 that a contract was 
recently awarded to the Continental Cat 
bon Co. for the construction of a chan 
nel black plant at Sunray, Texas, The 
plant, which will cost approximately 
$1,200,000, is expected to be in_operatio! 
within the next two or three months, an 
will have a capacity of 15,000,000 pounds 
a year. 
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i4EW POST-WAR APPLICATIONS 
ARE PREDICTED FOR NEOPRENE 


Release of neoprene from war’s de- 
ands will bring greater durability and 
racticality to many household products, 
cording to a forecast made by E. I. 
iu Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 
Sponge cushions and mattresses, tile- 
material, carpet backing 
ind numerous structural parts are 
amed as possible applications, in ad- 


ke flooring 


lition to such pre-war items as house- 
old gloves, sink strainers, mats and 
rib sheets. 

Neoprene, it was reported, will have 
in important influence on the kind of 
ushioning that will be used in the post- 
war home. For example, neoprene latex 
ised in the manufacture of foam sponge 
makes products that will extend the use- 
fulness of cushioning, since neoprene 
unlike that of natural rub- 
ber, can be made flame resisting. While 


will burn in contact with flame, it 


oam sponge, 


eases to burn when the flame is with- 
lrawn Cushions and mattresses made 


f neoprene can be safely exposed to 


sunlight and home, hospital or crib 
mattresses can be safely sterilized in 
steam 

New Type Mattress Material 
Sponge mattresses will not, however, 


Another 
type of mattress material will appear in 


be without worthy competition. 


tomorrow's home—a light-weight type 


made of goat’s hair and neoprene. In 
making this mattress, an open mesh is 
bonding 


neoprene latex. The mesh is folded to 


formed by goat’s hair with 
form a spring layer about an inch in 
thickness. 
terial are built up to the desired thick 
ness. Here again neoprene improves the 
flame resisting and aging properties of 


Several layers of this ma- 


the completed product 

Predicted for carpets and rugs is a 
durable backing, made by applying neo- 
prene cement to the floor side of the rug, 
firmly anchoring the nap in place. The 
coating, which is especially valuable for 
the commonly used “U”-shaped naps, 
adds but little to the over-all cost of the 
rug. The use of neoprene will permit 
cleaning with solvents that would read- 
ily attack rubber backings. An addition- 
al, thicker coat may be applied to fur- 
nish a non-skid feature 

There is also prospect of a new type 
of terrazzo flooring made by stirring 
marble chips into colored neoprene latex, 
pouring the mixture over the floor foun- 
dation, and troweling it down.  Satis- 
factory installations in shipboard shower 
stalls, staterooms and galleys, indicate 
that this tile-like flooring may be adapt- 
ible to home bathrooms, cellar play- 
rooms, kitchens, swimming pools, and 
Combinations of two or more 
developed and_ border 


erraces 
olors can be 


reatments may vary the pattern. Such 
i flooring not only gives a decorative 
effect but offers a resilient surface, is 
non-slipping whether wet or dry, and 
joes not crack easily, according to the 
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manufacturer. It is said not to be af- 
fected by changes of temperature. 
The material can be applied in a 
single coating as thin as three-eighths of 
an inch without a special sub-base; 
whereas ordinary tile normally requires 
two or three inches of concrete sub-base. 
This gives the new type the advantage 
of less vreight, and makes it possible, 
as well, to trowel it down over a sub- 
floor without raising the grade to an 
objectionable degree. The coating will 
adhere to wood, concrete, steel, and al- 
most any other kind of floor surface. 


Post-War Products Exhibit Planned 


The first National “Products of To- 
morrow” Exposition, for manufacturers 
who can qualify with post-war products 
that are reasonably new, is planned for 
the early Spring of 1945 at the Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. The exposition 
is expected to open on approximately 
March 1, and will feature laboratory 
models and products actually ready for 
the post-war market. From surveys of 
American business and from’ requests 
for space in the exposition, already ap- 
plied for, the fields of plastics and syn- 
thetics rank high in the industries ready- 
ing new ideas for civilian trade. Fur- 
ther information concerning the exposi- 
tion may be secured by writing directly 


to Marcus W. Hinson, General Man- 
ager, “Products of Tomorrow Exposi- 
tion,’ Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. 


Firestone Plastic Film 


Raincoats so light and thin that they 
can be slipped into a woman’s hand-bag 
and inexpensive awnings that neither 
fade nor wear out are two of hundreds 
of post-war products visualized from 
a new plastic film developed by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. The 
newest member of Firestone’s Velon 
plastic family, the new film can be made 
as thin as a hair and as soft and flex- 
ible as fine cloths, yet comparable in 
strength to metals. It can be stitched 
with an electronic sewing machine or 
stitched in conventional fashion. It can 
also be sprayed or brushed on textiles 
and paper to waterproof and strengthen 
them. The new film was actually de- 
veloped to protect aircraft engines from 
moisture during shipment to the battle 
tronts., 


Johnson Building New Plant 


Johnson Rubber Co., Middlefield, 
Ohio, is rapidly completing a branch 
plant at Burton, Ohio, which will give 
employment to many -women in that 
area. The new plant will help fill sev- 
eral of the company’s large war con- 
tracts for rubber parts, but eventually 
will shift to civilian work. Prior to the 
war, Johnson manufactured mechanical 
rubber goods for automobiles, refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, etc. The company now employs 
approximately 500. 








SPECIAL RUBBERIZED FABRIC TENTS PART OF ARMY FIELD HOSPITALS 





The tent shown in the above illustra- 


tion has a novel construction which 
prevents even the tiniest flicker of light 
from penetrating its interior. In it, 
X-ray pictures of injuries suffered by 
United States military forces in action 
are made, it being particularly valuable 
in this field when the surgeons must 


know where a piece of steel is imbedded 
in the wounded man. Made of rubber 
and fabric, the tent was developed by 
the Army Medical Corps, and is being 
built by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. They are now being used on 
many battlefields where they are erected 
as part of field hospitals. 















THREE YEARS OF SCARCITY 
FORECAST BY RAR, P. DINSMORE 

A tight rubber situation faces the world 
for the next three years, and, depending 
on the progress of the war, a surplus 
will become apparent no earlier than 
1948, R. P 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, told members of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts at a lunch 
December 20 in 


Dinsmore, vice-president 


eon meeting held on 
New York City 

Speaking on “Future Prospects in Rub 
ber,” Dr. Dinsmore stated that figures 
presented last May in respect to the 
potential post-war demand for rubber 
were based on the assumption that the 
war would be completely over by the 
end of 1946 and the European conflict 
ended by the middle of 1945. The demand 
of the military services for large truck 
tires has been increased by the develop- 
ments of the European war, he said, 
citing the fact that 5,000 heavy truck 
tires are “chewed up” every day by 
our trucks bringing supplies from the 
ports to the battle lines 

Estimating potential American require 
ments for various types of rubber goods 
in the next four years, Dr. Dinsmore 
set 1947 as the peak of passenger tire 
production for that period with a total 
of 70,000,000 such tires being needed 
then for both original equipment and 
renewals. His previous estimate had been 
80,000,000. Considerable increases also 
were forecast for consumption of rubber 
in mechanical goods and footwear pro 
duction, as well as for other civilian 
uses, some of which will be new while 
others will continue pre-war develop 
ments 


1948 Will Be Turning Point 


By 1948, the speaker stated, world de 
mand for rubber would reach 1,559,000 
long tons, with a total supply of 1,591,000 
long tons available to meet it, comprised 
of crude rubber receipts, foreign synthetic 
production and United States synthetic 
production. Thus, 1948 will mark the 
first year in which the world supply 
will exceed the demand. 

“Synthetic rubber must not only meet 
our war needs, but must be able to cope 
with a considerable portion of our post- 
war requirements, for two or three years, 
with all the changed conditions under 
which rubber products will be produced,” 
said Dr. Dinsmore. “It is likewise evi- 
dent that synthetic has four or five years 
in which to become competitive, in cost 
and quality, with the natural product. 

“It is evident that the maximum re- 
quirement for United States synthetic 
would never demand full capacity pro- 
duction, and, after 1947, never exceed the 
capacity of the economical units, dwin- 
dling to one-third total capacity in 1950.” 

Concluding his address, Dr. Dinsmore 
declared that the future of the rubber 
industry appears as bright as any that 
can be mentioned and far above the 
average. “It is quite probable that the 


new synthetic industry, which has matured 
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New “Secret” Weapons 


The morale of Japanese troops in 
the Philippines was badly shaken 
when they saw rubber heels and 
tin cans in the Red Cross packets 
lelivered to American prisoners in 
Japanese prison camps, according 
to Capt. Felix G, Sharp, Jr., who 
was recently repatriated and who 
has returned to the United States. 
According to Capt. Sharp, who sur 
vived the sinking of a Japanese 
transport, the Japs believed the 
United States to be “out of these 
things.” 





so rapidly under the stress of war, will 
prove almost as great a stimulus to the 
rubber industry’s future progress as did 
the advent of the popular priced auto- 
mobile,” he added. 


Neutroids—New Latex Stabilizers 


A series of latex and emulsion sta 
bilizers for synthetic rubber latices, in 
cluding GR-S, Hycar and neoprene, as 
well as for natural latex and reclaimed 
dispersions of rubber, have been devel 
oped and introduced by the Organic 
Chemical Division of Premoid Products, 
Inc., West Springfield, Mass. Commer 
cially known as Neutroids, the new inter 
surface active agents are made by the 
condensation of fatty acids and amines, 
and are available in quantity in several 
different modified condensates. Neutroids 
are reported to be exceptionally effective 
in the stabilization of GR-S latex against 
the coagulating influence of compound 
ing ingredients such as zine oxide, ac 
celerators, activators, and inert fillers 
containing ionizable matter. They are used 
from 1 to 2%, based on the dry rubber 
solids 


U. $. Rubber Refinances 


U. S. Rubber Co. has made arrange- 
ments for the private sale of $30,000,000 
ten-year serial notes bearing 2 per cent 
interest. Proceeds of the sale will be 
used to retire the company’s $29,308,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust 35% 
per cent bonds, due July 1, 1958. More 
than a score of banks participated in the 
refinancing. The original issue of the 
first mortgage and collateral trust bonds, 
brought out on July 1, 1938, was for 


$45,000,000. 


Montreal to Hear Woodcock 


The next meeting of the Rubber & 
Plastics Division of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada (the Montreal Rubber 
Group) will be held on February 9 at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Montreal, 
Canada. William Woodcock, Fine Chem- 
icals Division, Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., will address the group on 
“Plasticizers.” 








FINAL REPORT IS ISSUED 
ON RUBBER SAFETY CONTEST 

The final report of the 1943-44 Safety 
Contest conducted by the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council, 
Inc., shows that 34 plants participated, 
19 in the group of larger plants and 15 
in the smaller plants group. The aver- 
age frequency rate for the 12-month 
period for all 34 contestants was 9.61. 
The group of smaller plants experienced 
an average frequency rate of 23.44 as 
compared to 9.06 for the larger plants 
Three of the contestants completed the 
contest period without a reportable in 
jury, as compared to four for the 1942 
43 contest. 

The combined 
groups of plants shows a 14% increase 
in frequency as compared to the experi- 
ence of both groups for the previous 
contest period. The large plants group 
showed a 20% increase and the smaller 
plants group a 20% decrease. The acci- 
dent frequency rate shown by the results 
of these contests closely follows that of 
the entire rubber industry and the ex- 
perience of the contestants is representa- 
tive of that for the industry 

A comparison of the frequency rate of 
the rubber industry with all industries 
for the past five years indicates that both 
show an upward trend, whereas prior to 
1939 the trend was downward. In 1941 
all industry reached a frequency of 15.39, 
which was the highest for all industry 
since 1931. This rate decreased to 14.52 
for 1943. The rubber industry, on the 
other hand, showed a frequency rate of 
11.14 for 1943, which was the highest 
for this industry since 1933. In other 
words, ali industry reached a nine-year 
peak in 1941 and then showed a small 
decrease for 1942 and 1943, whereas the 
rubber industry showed the nine-year 
peak in 1943 


experience of both 


Dewey Heads A.C.S. 


Col. Bradley Dewey, president of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and former rubber 
director, has been elected president of 
the American Chemical Society for 1946. 
Colonel Dewey, who resigned as rubber 
director on September 1, declaring that 
supervision of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram no longer was necessary, took 
office as president-elect on January 1, 
1945. Col. Dewey holds the 1944 Chem- 
ical Industry Medal for application of 
chemical research to industry 


Dayton Acquires Jem Rubber 


The acquisition of the Jem Rubber Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, Ontario, has been an 
nounced by the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. The 
Canadian plant will henceforth be oper 
ated under the name of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd. A completely- 
equipped laboratory is being installed to 
design and improve products for the post 
war period 
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ARMY INAUGURATES PLAN TO 
EASE OVERSEAS TIRE SITUATION 
Due to the urgent military need ior 

tires overseas, a plan has been inaugu- 
rated by the Army whereby certain type 
tires on vehicles are removed and replaced 
by reconditioned tires. Trainees in the 
tire section of the Army Service Forces 
[raining Center at Camp Lee, Virginia, 
are cooperating in the program, with 
approximately 100 tires being changed at 
that center daily. All tires on Army 
vehicles at the center having 50% or more 
of mud and snow type tread remaining 
are removed for overseas use 

All Quartermaster truck drivers and 
mechanics trained at the center receive 
practical instruction in first and second 
echelon preventive maintenance services. 
When the training center was started in 
1941, Army tires at Camp Lee were aver- 
aging 10,000 miles of service. Now they 
get close to 30,000 miles per tire—largely 
due to stressing of preventive mainte 
nance precautions and training in the 
proper care and use of tires. 

At the tire section of the training cen- 
ter, German and Jap tires are hung on 
the walls. They were picked up by a 
Quartermaster salvage outfit in North 
Africa—and it was rather unusual to 
find a Jap tire with trade inscriptions in 
English on a German vehicle in North 
Africa. The enemy tires are used as 
training aids, demonstrating the quality 
of Axis rubber. Other enemy tires have 
been put on Army vehicles here, and 
Captain Charles Schaevitz, head of the 
tire section of the training center, says he 
has found they stand up as well as our 
own. The instructors at the tire section 
are all former tire men in civilian life. 


Ontario to See Films 


Three outstanding sound films will fea 
ture the next meeting of the Ontario 
Rubber Section of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Ontario, on Tues- 
day, January 23. The films are: “The 
Battle of Britain,” which deals with the 
story of the Luftwaffe vs. the R.A.F.; 
“Highballing to Victory,” which depicts 
the part heavy duty tires play on the 
battle fronts; and “Freedom Rides on 
Rubber,” which treats with the history 
and development of rubber and synthetic 
rubber. The first two films are those of 
the U. S. War Department, while the 
other is being shown through the cour- 
tesy of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Dinner at the University will precede 
the meeting 


increase Funds for Plant 


The Defense Plant Corp. has author- 
ized an additional allocation of $1,000,000 
of federal funds to the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. for its new tire plant to be 
operated by that company at Des Moines, 
lowa. This recent allocation brings the 
total allotment for tire production ex- 
pansion at Des Moines to $6,100,000. 
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Kratz Back with Norwalk 





George C. Kratz 


George C. Kratz, who was associated 
with the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., from 1914 to 1917, has 
returned to that company in the capacity 
of vice-president in charge of rubber 
development. Mr. Kratz left Norwalk 
in 1917 to become chief chemist and 
superintendent for the former Falls 
Rubber Co. in Akron, and later was 
made president of that company. From 
1929 to 1934, he acted as a general con- 
sultant on latex and rubber, and in the 
latter year joined the Vultex Chemical 
Co., now known as the General Latex & 
Chemical Corp. In 1942 Mr. Kratz joined 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory and later was called to Washington 
where he served the Rubber Reserve Co. 


Chiorinated Synthetic Rubber 


Development of a chlorinated synthetic 
rubber has been announced by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. The 
new product, which is based on a new 
type of synthetic rubber especially de- 
veloped for the purpose because stand- 
ard GR-S is difficult to chlorinate and 
the process is not yet commercially feasi- 
ble, is supplied in the form of a powder 
and is creamy white in color. The chlor- 
ine content ranges between 60 and 70% 
The sunlight resistance of the new mate- 
rial is said to be equal to that of the 
natural product and to show the same 
compatability when mixed with modi- 
fiers, plasticizers, etc. It is soluble in 
all aromatic hydrocarbons, including ben- 
zene and toluene, and is also soluble in 
methyl ethyl ketones and in esters like 
ethyl acetate and in chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. In connection with its announce- 
ment of the new chlorinated synthetic 
rubber, Goodyear revealed that Russia 
has been carrying on extensive experi- 
ments in the chlorination of the shrub 
rubbers, such as that made from kok- 
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CORRECT WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
APPLIED TO AIRPLANE DESIGN 





Saving tires through correct wheel 
alignment, long an important consid- 
eration in the design and operation of 
automobiles and trucks, is now being 
applied to airplanes. The B. F. Good 
rich Co., Akron, has issued a _ special 
bulletin for airplane design engineers 
in conjunction with this new trend. 

Noting that for the most part air 
plane landing-gear designs provide sat 
isfactory alignment, the tire company 
stated that investigations of certain in 
stances of rapid tread wear have shown 
the main tire to be out of alignment as 
much as an inch and _ three-quarters. 
Four conditions are cited by which ab 
normal tread wear due to misalignment 
may be recognized: They are: (1) 
Tread worn out in abnormally low serv 
ice life; (2) Saw-tooth wear of buttons 
of the tread design; (3) Feather edges 
on ribs or buttons; and (4) Tread worn 
out at shoulder at edge of ground con- 
tact area. 

Pointing out that there have been 
cases where “the peculiarities of the 
landing-gear geometry” have caused ab 
normal and excessive tread wear, the 
bulletin appeals to airplane designers to 
avoid wheel camber (convexity) in 
landing-gear designs, and to designers 
to avoid toe-in or toe-out. 

Optimum conditions can most likely 
be obtained by adjusting wheels to zero 
toe-in for the three-point airplane po- 
sition, because this will take care of all 
the excessive wear occurring when the 
tires are carrying heaviest static loads, 
according to the bulletin. 


Establish Chemical Department 


A new chemical department has been 
established by the General Electric Co., 
in accordance with the company’s policy 
of modifying its organization structure 
to take full advantage of opportunities 
for future growth. The department, 
established as of January 1, will be a 
regular operating unit of the company, 
and it will assume the responsibility for 
all operations pertaining to the plastics 
division and the resin and _ insulation 
materials division of the company. The 
latter two divisions previously have been 
part of the company’s Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department. Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
technical director of the company’s lamp 
department, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and will act as general manager of 
the new chemical department. 


Norflex Polishing Wheels 


Norton Co., Worcester 6, Mass., has 
announced the introduction of a line of 
Norflex polishing wheels. The new 
wheels come in three types—cork resinoid, 
resilient rubber, and fiber resinoid, the 
latter one of the company’s latest develop- 
ments. The Type R (resilient rubber) 
wheels are recommended for operations 
at 3300 to 6000 s.f.m.p. 
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Epwarp E. Diepricus, sales manager 
f the Arabol Manutacturing Co., New 
York City, has been appoimted director 
WILLIAM G 
MOLLENBERG has been named _ general 


of sales of that company 


manager of the company’s midwestern 
division, and CHARLES |. KASPER as as 
sistant to Mr. MoLLenperG and super 
intendent of the company’s plant at 
‘_icero, Ill 

J. k. Tuomas, who has been engaged 
in work on war contracts for the past 
three years tor the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, has been named manager oil 
cement sales in the Industrial Products 
Sales Division of that company. He has 
been with Goodrich since 1930 


loun L. Contyer, president of the B 
k. Goodrich Co., Akron, has been elected 
a vice-president of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers 


Howarp C. Steiner, who has been act 
ing as managing director of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Australia, 
Ltd., since the retirement of the late 
WitutrAM G. KitrHer in May, 1944, has 
been appointed vice-chairman of the board 


of directors of that cémpany He has 
been with the Australian company since 
1930 


ANTHONY SKETT, recently director « 


I 
research development and sales promotion 
ol American Gum Importers Labora 
tories, is now associated with R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Cuartes W. McKay, production man- 
ager of Dunlop Rubber Australia, 
Ltd., and R. Simpxin, sales manager of 
that company, are in the United States 
on a visit for a few weeks and will 
visit suppliers and rubber factories here 
and in Canada 


}. W. Britton, of the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Thiokol 
Corp., Trenton, N. ] He succeeds Dr 
E. Emmett Rein, who resigned his posi 
tion on the board 


Davin L. Eynon, Jr. plant manager 
of the Longhorn Ordnance Works, which 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. operates for 
the government at Karnack, Texas, has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
to the general manager of the company’s 
Organic Chemicals Division 


SEYMOUR T, Hutt, former manager 
of the purchases and materials division 
of the Los Angeles plant of the U.S 
Rubber Co., has joined the Manhattan 
soap Co. in New York City as pur 
chasing agent 
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|. E. Troyan, formerly assistant che! 
of the copolymer development branch of 
the Office of the Rubber Director, is now 
supervisor of the polymerization pilot 
plant maintained at Phillips, Texas, 'y 
the Phillips Petroleum Co 

OLIN ( Work, who recently resigned 
as works manager of the Vulcanized Rub 
ber Co., Morrisville, Penna., is now 
associated with the Ideal Rubber Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as plant manager 


CHARLES FeTZNER, branch manager o! 
e Monsanto Chemical Co. at Los Ange 
les, Calif., recently marked his twenty 
fifth year of service with that company 


+} 


He was honored at a dinner held at the 
Jonathan Club in Los Angeles 
NEHEMIAH Boynton, IJ[R., formerly) 
manager of the light mechanical goods 
division of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., has joined. the Haartz 
Mason-Grower Co., Watertown, Mass., as 
vice-president and sales manager 


CHARLES JANSEN, of the Wilmington 
Chemical Corp., New York City, became 
a father for the third time earlier this 
month The new arrival has_ been 
christened Mary Ann 


NORMAN BEKKEDAHL, of the Rubber 
Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has returned to Washingtor 


after spending two years in Brazil where 
he directed the establishment of a modern 
rubber laboratory in Belem for the In 
stituto Agronomico do Norte 


NorMAN S. Grace, chief chemist of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
loronto, Ontario, for the past several 
vears, has been named technical super 
intendent of that company. R. C. HuGHes 
has been named production superintendent 
and S. Parkes has been placed in charge 
of product design and process control of 
the company’s mechanical goods depart 
ment 

C. H,. SomMer, JRr., associated with the 
Organic Chemicals Division of the Mon 
santo Chemical Co., at St. Louis, Mo., 
for several years, has been promoted to 
manager of plasticizers and resins sales 
of that division. 


Dr. Franxkuin D. Smitx, who has 
been a member of the development de 
partment of the Organic Chemicals Divi 
sion of the Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo., specializing in organic chem 
ical problems, since September 1943, has 
been appointed assistant director of de 
velopment for that division of the com- 
pany. He has been with Monsanto since 
1930. 


Fenlason Named Vice-President 


Charles Fenlason, who has _ been 
factory superintendent of the Martin 
Rubber Co., Inc., Long Branch, N. J., 
has been named vice-president in charge 
of production of that company. Anthony 
Appella and Heinz Goldstein were named 
as assistant superintendents of the plant 
At the same time it was revealed that 
plans are being formulated for an addi- 
tional building to be erected in the near 
future. 


P H OBER, vice presi lent of the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. Mans 
field, Ohio, was seriously injured in a 
fall suffered on December 15, both hip 
and shoulder being broken. He is 78 


years ort age. 


Harotp W. REHFELD, tire technician 
of the B. F Goodrich Lo., \kron, has 


been named expert consultant to the 


Commanding General of _ the Army 
Service Forces in Europe with head 
quarters in France. He will advise the 


ASF on tire. service and maintenance 
as well as the rubber manufacturers ot 
Belgium and France on the use of syn 
thetic rubbers and other raw materials 


J. M. Crawrorp, chief engineer, Chev 
rolet Division, General Motors Corp., 
has been elected president of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers for 1945 


SeLtpEN T. WILLIAMS, superintendent 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., factory of A 
Schrader’s Son, has been elected vice 
president in charge of manutacturing 
operations in all plants of the company 
He has been with Schrader since 1929 


J. E. Mayt, vice-president and sales 


manager of the tire divisior the Good 


year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has 
completed 20 years of service with the 
company and has received his 20-year 


pin. He joined the company in De- 
cember, 1925, as a member of the truck 
tire sales department 


CHARLES BuRKE, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has been named to a five-year 
term as a member of the Akron Recrea 
tion Commission. 


CHARLES W. Perry, former chief of 
the Polymer Development Branch of the 
Office of the Rubber Director, is now 
associated with the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma, as an ana 
lyst for new processes 


GeorcGE L. Peters, Jk., w vas for- 
merly in the laboratory of the Peters 
Bros. Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and enlisted in the armed forces in 
August, 1942, was recently injured in the 
Allied invasion of Leyte in the Philip- 
pines. He suffered a bomb injury in his 
leg and minor head injuries 
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0 NNER-DANCE FEATURES 
CHICAGO GROUP XMAS PARTY 


he Chicago Rubber Group held its 
ual Christmas Party on Friday, De- 
ber 15, at the Morrison Hotel, in 
cago, Ill. Approximately 475 mem- 

guests, and their wives attended. 
e committee which did so much to 
ke the affair the success it was con- 


ed of W. J. Reidy (American Zinc 
les), chairman, E. J. Horan (Inland 
Rubber), co-chairman, J. T. Adams 


ears-Roebuck), S. M. Davis (C. P. 
Hall), D. M. Pratt (Marbon), and J. P. 
Sheridan (N. J. Zinc). 

\ two-hour floor show including acro 
bats, comedians, musicians, and dancers 
was presented, and music for dancing 
was provided by Herbie Mintz and his 
The dancing continued until a 

Prizes distributed 
rough the generosity of the following 


Orchestra. 


late hour were 


companies 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
\irlastic Rubber Co., Akron Standard 
Mold Co., L. Albert & Son, American 


American Industrial Rubber 
Co., American Mineral Spirits Co., 
American Zinc Sales Co., Anchor Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Auburn Rubber Corp., B 
& B Enterprises, Barrett Division, Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Binney & Smith Co., Brown 
Rubber Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Call- 
away Mills, Carter Bell Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago Belting Co., Chicago Cutting Die 
Co., Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., E. W. 
Colledge General Sales Agent, Inc., Com 
merce Petroleum Co., Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., Continental Carbon Co., 
Cupples Co., Darling & Co., T. A. Des- 
mond & Co., Inc., Diamond Wire & Cable 
Co., Dryden Rubber Co., E. I. du Pont 
le Nemours & Co., Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 

Also Farrel-Birmingham Co., Felt 
Products Mfg. Co., Frost Rubber Works, 
General Atlas Carbon, General Latex 
and Chemical Corp., General Magnesite 
& Magnesium Co., Genseke Bros., C. P. 
Hall Co., Herron & Meyer, J. M. Huber, 
Inc., Hycar Chemical Co., Ideal Roller 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., India Rubber World, 
Industrial Rubber Goods Co., Inland Rub- 
ber Corp., International Smelting and 
Refining Co., Douglas P. Johnstone, 
Judsen Rubber Works, Kraft Chemical 
Co., La Jone Rubber & Mfg. Co., Loew- 
enthal Co., McNeil Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., Marbon Corp., Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
H. Muehlstein & Co., National Rubber 
Machinery Co., National-Standard Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical, N. J. Zine Sales 
Co., Palmer Asbestos & Rubber Corp., 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Works iu Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

lso Rainfair, Inc., Resinous Products 
& Chemical Co., Hex-Hide, Inc., Roth 
Rubber Co., Rupper Ace, W. H. Salis- 
bury & Co., A. Schulman, Inc., Henry L. 
Scott Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sher- 


Can Co., 


win-Williams Co., Stamford Rubber Sup- 
ply Co., Stanco Distributors, Inc., Stand- 
ar’ Chemical Co., Stauffer Chemical Co., 
kol Corp., Titanium Pigment Corp., 
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Consumption of Soap 


The new synthetic rubber plants, 
now running at top speed, are con- 
suming soap at the rate of 100,000,- 
000 pounds a year, according to a 
statement from the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. This is 
equivalent to the soap needs of the 
entire population of Chicago for 
one year. The statement also re- 
ferred to the fact that a 10-ton pon- 
ton bridge uses 3,200 pounds of 
synthetic rubber involving 192 
pounds of soap, that 31 pounds of 
soap are required to make a set of 
synthetic rubber tires for the Army’s 
2¥%-ton, eight-wheel truck, and that 
the Navy uses more soap in the 
rubber insulation of the intricate 
wiring systems on its battlewagons 
than in keeping the crews clean. 
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Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., United 
Carbon Co., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Van Cleef Bros., R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Wear Proof Mat Co., Western Felt 
Co., Western Shade Cloth Co., Williams- 
Bowman Rubber Co., Wilmington Chem- 
ical Corp., Witco Chemical Co., and 
Xylos Rubber Co. 


Form Jefferson Chemical Co. 


The Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., a 
new organization for the manufacture 
and sale of chemicals and chemical by- 
products from petroleum and petroleum 
gases, has been organized by the Texas 
Co. and the American Cyanamid Co. 
Plants for the new company will be 
erected adjacent to the various refineries 
maintained by the Texas concern. The 
latter company has been eyeing the 
rubber industry in recent months and 
recently completed a new rubber labora- 
tory at Beacon, N. Y. 


Adopts New Insignia 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., has adopted a new of- 
ficial insignia. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, it will consist 
of the letters PPG, interlocked. The 


G 


new insignia was adopted in order to 
facilitate the ready recognition of the 
company’s varied products. It will ap- 
pear on all labels or other means of 
product identification, advertisements, 
letterheads, packages, signs, or wherever 
the company signature might be used 
throughout its entire organization, in- 
cluding its Columbia Chemical Division. 


ROLE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
IMPORTANT TO SOVIET UNION 

The relative importance of the role of 
locally produced synthetic rubber in the 
Soviet Union has increased during the 
war, according to the foreign press as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce. Production from 
Soviet plants accounted for 80 per cent 
of the country’s total rubber consump- 
tion in 1940, it is said, and the third 
Five-Year Plan, which went into oper- 
ation in 1938, provided for 13 additional 
plants, many of which probably have 
gone into operation since the war began. 

Growth of the synthetic-rubber indus- 
try in the Soviet Union has been rapid. 
Discussions on the subject in 1926 led 
to a 5-year period of investigation of 
methods and experiments. sy =: 1933, 
three plants were in operation and more 
than 2,000 tons of synthetic rubber were 
produced from butadiene. Output totaled 
11,000 tons in 1934 and 20,000 tons in 
1935. In 1936, the introduction of emul- 
sion polymerization techniques resulted 
in an accelerated rate of output. 

Yield of butadiene from alcohol has 
increased rapidly also. In experimental 
operations in 1928, the percentage of 
butadiene amounted to 20. By the latter 
part of 1939, this had been increased to 
40-41. 

In addition to the butadiene rubbers, 
the Soviet Union also produces Sov- 
prene, a chloroprene rubber. By the end 
of 1935, four factories were turning out 
tires from this compound. An isoprene 
rubber was also in commercial production 
in 1940. 


Course in Rubber Technology 


In connection with the government’s 
E.S. & M.W.T. program, Morris Oman- 
sky, well-known consulting chemist and 
rubber technologist of Cambridge, Mass., 
will give a course on rubber technology 
under the auspices of Northeastern Uni- 
versity. The course will start during 
the week of January 22, and will consist 
of fifteen weekly three-hour periods. 
It is open to people in the rubber indus- 
try with a high school education or its 
equivalent. Application for the course 
should be made directly to Northeastern 
University, on whose premises the course 
will be given. 


Romanian Plant to Reopen 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
announced that the Banloc tire plant, 
near the Ploesti oil fields in Romania, 
liberated from German occupancy in 
August, will shortly resume manufactur- 
ing operations. Until the outbreak of 
the war, Banloc was engineered and 
operated by Goodrich for Romanian in- 
terests sponsored by that government. 
Since that time, it has been running on a 
limited basis under German direction. 
When production is resumed, the output 
of the plant, which has an annual capac- 
ity of 100,000 tires, will go to the Allied 
armies. 
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A temporary extension, which will 
provide approximately 1600 square feet 
of additional floor space to be used for 
handling stock, is under construction at 
the Bucyrus, Ohio, plant of the Swan 
Rubber Co. This plant also recently in 
stalled another lead press to serve as 
Stand-by equipment in the event of a 
breakdown 


Respro, Inc., Cranston, R. I., has 
awarded a general contract for a new 
one-story addition to its plant at a 
reported cost of approximately $35,000 


Rain-Fashions, Inc., is the name of 
a new organization set up to specialize 
in the postwar production of women’s 
and misses’ rain-wear to be made of 
Koroseal Headquarters for the new 
firm will be in New York City 





A series of proposed public relations 
newspaper advertisements, the first of 
their kind to be made so widely avail- 
able for use by individual companies, 
were released throughout the country 
recently by the Meyer Both Co., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York City 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. has acquired the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Co., of Chicago, Ill. It is under 
stood that the purchase price was ap 
proximately $1,000,000 


The Synthetics Department of the 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has opened a new sales office in the 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to handle its sales in the Middle 
West. W. Wallace Trowell, of the Wil 
mington office, will be manager of the 
new branch office 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co. 
has opened a New York office at 500 
Fifth Avenue to take care of its custom- 
ers from New England to the Baltimore 
region 


Goodyear’s Airfoam is now being used 
for the healing of leg ulcers. When ap- 
plied against the patient’s leg, it is said 
to stimulate the flow of fresh blood into 
the areas where the ulcer exists. 


The Passaic (N. J.) Plant of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., was recently awarded 
the Army Air Forces Quality Control 
Rating, the highest production award 
granted by the AAF. Among aircraft 
products made at the plant are bullet 


sealing and flame-retardant fuel hose, 
radio anti-vibration mountings, flexible 
air ducts and non-metallic fittings, ma- 
chine gun chutes, and anti-icers for pro- 
pellers. 


Lubrication engineers representing 
prominent industrial and transportation 
companies and educators have organized 
a non-profit body known as the American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers. Head- 
quarters are maintained at 135 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, II1. 


New prices have been established by 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., New York, 
on Reference Fluids SR-6 and SR-10. 
In 50-gallon, non-returnable drums the 
price of SR-6 is now 85c per gallon and 
SR-10 is 60c per gallon, f.o.b. Bayway, 
N. J 

Government agencies handling surplus 
supplies of petroleum base fluid for 
hydraulic brakes have agreed to take 
special precaution so these fluids will not 
be sold for automotive use, according 
to the Automobile Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, which pointed out that such fluids 
designed only for use in military aircraft 
would cause deterioration of natural rub 
ber parts, such as hydraulic brake cups 
and flexible hose lines 

\ new catalog of its latest technical 
books, including those on chemistry, 
physics, general science, metals, etc., has 
been issued by the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 26 Court St. Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y. Copies can be secured on request 

Ordinary water can now be trans 
formed into the chemical equivalent of 
distilled water by a simple filtration proc 
ess developed by the American Cyanamic 
& Chemical Corp. New York. The 
process has been made available in port 
able and stationary equipment designe:| 
for all types of users. The units are 
known as Filt-R-Stil. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced plans to construct a new 
sulfuric acid plant, with an annual capac- 
ity of 72,000 tons, in the plant area of its 
Monsanto, IIl., properties 





Electro-Technical Products, Inc., Nut 
ley, N. J., has announced plans for the 
early erection of a 70x400 feet, one- 
story addition to its processing plant, at 
an estimated cost of $75,000 

Goodyear has revealed that its Pliofilm 
is speeding the replacement of warplane 
“run-in” engine cylinders and _ piston 
assemblies. The Pliofilm packaging gives 
assurance that the same tolerance and 
adjustments still exist as when the parts 
left their assembly lines and test. blocks. 
Each part is wrapped with a visible indi- 
cator card that shows at a glance when 
the moisture within the package has 
risen beyond the danger point. 





Chicago Plans Reclaim Symposium 


The next meeting of the Chicago Rub 
ber Group (scheduled to be held on Fri 
day, February 2, at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago, will feature a Symposiun 
on Reclaimed Rubber, consisting of thre¢ 
papers. Fred S. Conover (Naugatuc!l 
Chemical) will speak on “Technica 
Problems in Connection with Reclaimin; 
Synthetic Rubber”; Earl S. Busenbur; 
(Philadelphia Rubber Works) on “Com 
pounding Problems with Synthetic Re 
claims”; and John S. Plumb (U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming) on “Economic Fac 
tors Involved in the Transition fror 
Natural Rubber to Synthetic Rubb« 
from the Reclaimers’ Standpoint.” Ar 
Army sound film—Highballing to Victor 
—will also be shown 


Akron Meets February (6 


The regular winter meeting of the 
Akron Rubber Group will be held on 
Friday, February 16, in the _ ballroon 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Akron. Din 
ner will be served at 7:00 P.M. Speake 
of the evening will be Luke Sewell, man 
ager of the St. Louis Browns, who has 
recently returned from a 35,000 mile 
U.S.O. tour in the China-Burma area and 
will discuss some of his experiences 
Some war films will also be shown at 
the meeting. 


The first tank car of allyl alcohol ever 
shipped left the South Charleston, W 
Va., plant of Carbide and Carbon Chem 
icals Corp. on November 1. Utilizing a 
new method of synthesis, the company 
accomplished the production from “test 
tube to tank car” in six months. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., has an 
nounced the adoption of a retirement pen 
sion plan for the employees of its three 
plants. The plan is designed to provide 
retirement income to supplement the old 
age benefits of the Federal Social Security 
Act. 


The tool engineering department of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. has developed a 
new streamlined technique that has re 
duced PBM Mariner de-icer boot in 
stallation time from 8 or 9 to less than 
2 hours. The new method makes us¢ 
of two convenient tables, a set of perma 
nent templates, a pneumatic perforator 
and mechanical stretching devices that 
replace previous laborious hand punch 
ing and stretching methods 


Organization of war veterans’ employ 
ment divisions, in both its tire and air 
craft plants, has been announced 
Goodyear. The company’s announce 
policy relative to rehiring veterans 
that they are to be returned to the 
former positions or to comparable pos 
upon their return 
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Synpep-N—A “Normalizer” 


Synpep-N, a new compounding ingre- 
lient, the use of which is reported to 
substantially reduce the adverse effects 
relieved to be due to the random struc- 
ure of the various synthetic rubber 
yolymers, and which finds application as 
1 “normalizer” for such polymers, was 
ecently developed and introduced by 
Harsyd Chemicals, Inc., Holland, Michi- 
gan. It is described as a clear liquid, 
yrown-red in color, with a specific grav- 
ty of 1.1, an aromatic odor, not unpleas- 
ant, with a viscosity of approximately 
25 poises. 

According to the manufacturer, small 
percentages of Synpep-N, on the order 
of from 2 to 3%, added directly to the 
rubber before mixing, gives vulcanizates 
with improved stress-strain properties, 
better aging, and improved processing. 
True sulfur linkage is said to be facili- 
tated with the use of the new material, 
and reductions up to 40% in curing time 
have been achieved. Stocks containing 
the “normalizer” are claimed to have a 
low shrinkage, resulting in good tubing 
stocks and better calendering operations. 
The stock need not be loaded up with 
softeners and hardness can be held con- 
stant with substantial reductions in the 
amounts of softener used. 

The use of the term “normalizer” is 
explained in this manner: A _ normal 
structure for an elastomer should be one 
as nearly free as possible from branch 
linkages and one capable of true sulfur 
cross-linkage to the highest possible 
degree. Arriving at a condition approach- 
ing such a state is defined as “normali- 
zation,” 

Synpep-N is distributed east of the 
Rockies by A. M. Meincke & Sons, Inc., 
of Chicago, and on the West Coast by 
W. C. O’Brien, of Los Angeles. 





Cancel A.C.S, Spring Meeting 


The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society has voted unani- 
mously to omit the general meeting of 
the Society which was scheduled to be 
held in the Spring of 1945. Lack of 
adequate transportation and facilities 
and the concentration of members in 
war work were given as the reasons 
for the action. In lieu of the national 
meeting, however, separate divisional 
meetings may be held at the discretion 
of the divisional officers. The Fall 
Meeting of the parent society will be 
held as planned in Chicago the week of 
September 10. 


Thermoid to Acquire Grizzly 


Negotiations are currently being con- 
lucted under which the Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J., will acquire the plant 
and equipment of the Los Angeles, Calif., 
lant of the Grizzly Manufacturing Co., 
1s well as the patents held by that com- 
any on various oil field, industrial rub- 
er and aviation products. Thermoid 
icquired stock control of the Jos. Stokes 
tubber Co. about two years ago. Grizzly 
lso operates a plant at Paulding, Ohio 
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Wacs Perform Needed Jobs 


Releasing a pilot balloon, whose speed 
and course she will follow by means 
of the instrument before her, will tell 
the WAC weather observer in the ac- 





companying illustration the speed and 
direction of the wind at various alti- 
tudes. Accurate weather data is indis- 
pensable to operations of the Army Air 
Forces. This is only one of hundreds 
of jobs members of the WAC are doing. 
The WAC needs more women—to take 
care of the wounded, to work in sup- 
plies, to help keep down the drafting of 
fathers. Even when Germany is forced 
to her knees the Army will still need 
enlistments. Special civilian advisory 
committees have been set up in the nine 
Army Service Commands to help re- 
cruit 48,000 additional WACS. 


Micronoil Moldeze-R 


Micronoil Moldeze-R, a material which 
is said to provide a new treatment for 
molds used in the rubber industry, and 
which is a variation of a similar material 
which has been finding favor in the 
molding of plastics products, has been 
announced by Protective Coatings, Inc., 
Detroit 27, Mich. Moldeze-R is described 
as a combination lubricant and metal 
treatment. The soluble liquid is brushed 
or sprayed into the heated mold. The 
carrying agent quickly evaporates, leav- 
ing the active elements in and on the 
surface of the mold. According to the 
manufacturer, Moldeze-R prevents ad- 
herence of the rubber to the mold, 
reduces the number of rejects, gives a 
glossy finish to the molded product, and 
inhibits corrosion since molds are pro- 
tected when storaged. 


Renames Plastics Unit 


The Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York City, has announced that the 
Celanese Celluloid Corp., its selling 
organization for the plastics products 
made by the parent company, will hence- 
forth be known as the Celanese Plastics 
Corp. No change in 
made. 


personnel was 





New Thioke!l Molding Powders 


A new series of Thiokol molding pow 
ders, which become vulcanized at 300° 
to 360° F. to form a tough, resilient 
elastic solid possessing the physical prop- 
erties of vulcanized rubber, but having 
in addition excellent resistance to solv- 
ents, greases, oils, fuels, sunlight, ozone 
and atmospheric oxidation, has been an- 
nounced by the Thiokol Corp., Trenton, 


N. J. These compounds are said to re- 
main flexible at temperatures below 
—50° F. and to be serviceable in tem- 


peratures in excess of 220° F. The prop- 
erties of the finished compounds can be 
varied over a wide range of hardness 
through compounding. For the present, 
the molding powder is being manufact- 
ured at a Shore hardness of 60. In con- 
sidering the properties of parts molded 
from the new powders, Thiokol suggests 
they be thought of in terms of soft vul- 
canized rubber rather than hard, rigid 
plastics. 


Dayton Rubber Plans Offering 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, has filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 50,000 shares will 
represent new financing by the company 
and the remainder a sale of holdings of 
J. A. MacMillan, chairman, and his wife. 
Lehman Brothers, New York City, is 
expected to underwrite a public offering 
of the shares. Proceeds received by the 
company will be used to complete at an 
additional cost of approximately $1,000,000 
an expansion program which has cost 
$3,739,387 during the last five years. 


Name Tire Repair Committee 


An advisory committee consisting of 
eight members whose companies produce 
tire and tube repair materials has been 
appointed by OPA. Members of the 
committee include E. A. Schneider ( Mill- 
er), Albert Buxbaum (Buxbaum), 
Charles W. Yelm (Gates Rubber), Ernie 
Leach (General Tire), T. J. Bagley 
(Hollingshead), W. C. Holmes (Dill 
Manufacturing), Griffith E. Oliver (Oli- 
ver Tire), and B. C. Eberhard (Good- 
year). An organization meeting will be 
held at the OPA regional office in Chi- 
cago on January 29 and 30. 


Buffalo Meets January 25 


The next meeting of the Buffalo Rub- 
ber Group will be held on Thursday, 
January 25, at the Hotel Lenox in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Ralph B. Symons, of the 
Wilmington Chemical Corporation, New 
York, will speak on “Sulfur-Reactive 
Plasticizers for the Rubber Industry,” 
and H. Walter Grote, midwest repre- 


sentative of the same company, will pre- 
sent some of his feats of legerdemain 
under the grandiose title of “Presenta- 
tion of Streamlined Intimate Magic.” 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
REPORTS WET OF $16,310,845 


Based on record sales of $651,410,411, 
an increase of 19% over the $545,389,601 
reported in the previous fiscal year, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
reported a net profit of $16,310,845 for 
the year ended October 31, 1944. The 
net profit was arrived at after providing 
for all expenses, including $13,866,775 
for depreciation and amortization and 
$58,727,714 for taxes, and after adding 
$2,500,000 to the 
gencies. The profit is equivalent to $7.44 


reserve tor contin- 


a common share and compares with 
$15,183,383, or $6.90 a share, for the 
previous year 

In issuing the report, Firestone made 
it clear that renegotiation of war con- 
tracts for 1943 was completed and 
repayment to the government of the 
amount agreed upon was made within 
the year from the provision made in the 
Furtker voluntary price 
made during the year 


previous year 
reductions were 
and it was deemed unlikely that any 
repayment should be necessary as a 
result of renegotiation for 1944. Accord- 
ingly, no such provision was made in the 
current report. 

The report also stressed the fact that 
government restrictions on the shipment 
of rubber products to foreign countries 
remained in force during 1944 and there 
fore continued to limit export business 
However, through Lend-Lease channels, 
Firestone secured a substantial volume 
Firestone plants in England, Canada, 
South Africa, India, Brazil, and Argen- 
tina operated on a satisfactory basis and 
net profits of $3,793,722 from foreign 
subsidiaries were included in earnings. 
The company’s total investment in 
foreign countries is now figured at 
$33,686,676. 

Mention was also made in the report 
that in January, 1944, Firestone sold 
$45,000,000 of new 414% preferred stock 
and with the proceeds redeemed the 
outstanding 6% preferred stock. To 
meet financial requirements through the 
period of settlement of war contracts 
and into the period of production for 
civilian needs, the company arranged a 
three-year $75,000,000 revolving credit 
with its banks. On October 28, 1944, 
stockholders amended the articles of 
incorporation so that the company may 
broaden the scope of its activities. 

Reference was made to the agreement 
entered into between tire manufacturers 
and the government under which an 
expansion program of approximately 
$75,000,000 was determined to meet the 
increased requirements for large tires 


used on combat vehicles, airplanes, 
trucks, busses and farm implements. 
Firestone’s portion of this program, 
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according to the report, was approxi 
mately $15,000,000 to increase the capaci- 
ties of its Akron, Memphis and Los 
Angeles plants. In addition, the company 
is building and will operate for the 
government a plant in Des Moines, lowa, 
for the production of large military tires. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended October 31: Net profit 
of $412,660, which is equal to $1.96 a 
share on 210,000 shares, which compares 
with a net of $209,991, or 95c each on 
220,000 shares, in the previous fiscal 
year. Net sales for the period are listed 
at $11,830,519, which compares wit! 
$8,443,815 for 1943. The report stated 
that operations of the Carlisle Tire & 
Rubber Co., Carlisle, Penna., for the 
ten months ended with October have 
been included in the consolidated state 
ment of profit and loss and its profit 
prior to the date of acquisition, as of 
March 1, 1944, has been eliminated from 
consolidated earnings 


Dayton Rubber Co. 

Year Ended Oct. 31 Net income of 
$781,716, after deductions of preferred 
dividends, which is equal to $3.90 a share 
on common stock outstanding prior to 
refinancing, and which compares with a 
net of $620,622, or $2.99 a share, in the 
previous year. Net sales were $20,094,- 
000, a gain of 12.3 per cent over the 
preceding fiscal year, and earnings, be- 
tore taxes, were $2,458,716, which com- 
pares with the $1,604,755 earned in 1943 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 


Year Ended Oct. 31: Net income of 
$1,299,849, after all charges, including 
provision of $3,692,708 for taxes, which 
is equal to $5.38 a share, and which 
compares with $1,241,934, or $5.14 a 
share, reported for the previous fiscal 
year, when taxes amounted to $2,583,697. 
Net sales for the period amounted to 
$27,448,418, an increase over the $25,236,- 
489 reported for 1943. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Year Ended Oct. 31: Net profit o1 
$510,145, which is equal to $1.34 a share, 
and which compares with $609,301, o1 
$1.70 a share, reported for the previous 
fiscal year. Net sales amounted to 
$22,904,820, against $18,273,872. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended Sept. 30: Net profit of 


$156,142, which is equal to 62c a common 
share, which compares with a net of 
$162,165, or 65c a share, for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 





Cable Suit Is Settled 

All civil cle-ims against nine cable 
manufacture) ; ‘e of their officers, 
arising oul “ ue conspiracy in sub- 
mitting bids tu the government, were 
settled in the Federal Court in New York 
on December 29. Fines of $70,000 were 
imposed previously against corporate de- 
fendants that had pieaded nolo conten- 
dere to criminal charges based on the same 
facts, and the government offered to dis- 
pose of the civil claims if the companies 
concerned would accept the Navy Depart- 
ment’s determination of what was a rea- 
sonable return for performance of all of 
the contracts involved and would return 
everything in excess of such reasonable 
return. Since returns were made 
basis the civil claims were renourfted Dy 
the government. Defendants in the orig 
inal action included Okonite, Collyer 
Insulated Wire, General Cable, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, National Electric Prod 


ucts, and Phelps Dodge Copper Products 


on this 


Guayule Cultivation in Russia 
\ factory for the processing of guayule 
rubber is scheduled for completion in 


Azerbaidzhan, Russia, within the next 
month or two, according to reports 
reaching the Bureau of Foreign & 


the l : S De 
Farmers in this 


Domestic Commerce of 
partment of Commerce 
small southern Republic are being encour 
aged to grow guayule, and results indi 
cate that soil and climate are particularly 
well suited for its cultivation. The yield 
of pure rubber per hectare is said to be 
nine times that from the more familiar 
kok-saghyz. The rubber industry of tie 
Soviet Union more than fulfilled its 9 
months’ production plan, and output in 
September was 12.7 per cent higher than 
in August. Requirements for the Army 
were amply met, and particular success 
was registered in tire production and in 
the output of technical rubber and asbes 


tos gor ds 


NAWMD to Hold Conference 

The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., will hold a Waste 
and Secondary Raw Material War 
Industry Conference in Chicago on 
March 19, 20 and 21. Headquarters for 
the conference will be the Sherman 
Hotel and the program will be built 
around the Association’s slogan: “Waste 
Materials Can Win the War— Keep 
Them Moving.” Details of the program 
will be announced shortly 


Shaw Executives to Visit U.S. 

R. O. Shaw, works director of Francis 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and G. Siddall, one of the techni- 
cal directors of that company, were 
scheduled to sail from England about 
January 10 for this country. They 
planned to visit some of their American 
friends in the rubber industry and dis 
cuss improvements in processing tech- 
niques which have been developed both 
during the war and since their last visit 
to America in 1938. 
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New Nitrile Plasticizer 


NTD-181.5-B, a rew ritrile plasticizer 
pecially recomm - all Buna N 
pes of synthetic ru and ‘all vinyl 
esins, has been introduced by the Chem- 
al Division of Armour & Co., 1355 
Vest 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. The new 
lasticizer is reported to process read- 
ly in either milling, extruding or cal- 
ndering, to have good aging properties 
both before and after curing, to be com- 
patible with all types of synthetic rubber 
as well vinyl type resins, and to neither 
retard nor accelerate vulcanization. Ac- 
‘ording to the manufacturer, with 
NTD-181.5-B vulcanizates can be com- 
pounded to have almost any modulus 
that may be desirable, almost any ten- 
sile strength, and excellent low-tempera- 
ture flexibility. Although the new plas- 
ticizer is being widely used in mechan- 
ical rubber goods, its properties lend 
it to many other rubber applications 


Approve U. S. Rubber Pact 


Ten consolidated actions in the Su- 
preme Court of New York, New York 
County, by Arthur Diamond and others 
against present and former directors and 
officers of the U. S. Rubber Co. have 
been settled with court approval, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by that com- 
pany. The settlement also embraced 
claims set forth in other pending actions. 
Terms of the settlement provided for 
dismissal and release of all pending 
claims, and are expected to result in a 
saving of approximately $50,000 a year 
to the company. The original suit alleged 
domination of U. S. Rubber by DuPont 
and also excessive or improper compen- 
sation to certain officers, agents and 
employees. 


Hewitt to Enter Consumer Field 


According ‘to a statement issued by 
Thomas Robins, Jr., president, the Hew- 
itt Rubber Corporation, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which has been manufacturing 
industrial rubber goods for the past 80 
years, will enter the field of consumer 
goods with latex foam and molded 
rubber products in the post-war period. 
The company will produce latex foam 
for use in such products as mattresses, 
upholstered furniture and automobile 
seats. Molded goods will be made largely 
by an entirely new type of injection 
molding process which the company has 
said to have perfected recently. The 
trade name of the latex foam, it is 
understood, will be “Rest Foam.” 


Acquires Alkali Company 


The Columbia Chemical Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has acquired 
the Pacific Alkali Co., which has operated 
a plant at Bartlett, Calif., for the past 
eighteen years. Columbia Chemical off- 
cials stated that the personnel of Pacific 
Alkali .will be retained. 
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From Patton to Totten 


Under the above head, Business Week 
has recently revealed that whole barge- 
loads of battle-damaged tires are ar- 
riving at Fort Totten, N. Y., from 
European war fronts for repairs and 
reassigment te service. Classified at the 
rate of 1,500 daily, the casings go 
through the Fort’s new 15-acre salvage 
center where soldiers and private con- 
tractors fit them for reuse—if possible. 
Out of more than 75,000 tires handled 
since mid-September, Fort Totten has 
reissued 25% of the better ones for 
Army service while another 25% went 
into the scrap rubber heap. Those in 
between are going to the Treasury De- 
partment’s surplus disposal office as-is 
for sale in civilian markets. 


XY , 





Brazilian Tire Production 


Production of tires and tubes in 
Brazil in 1943 totaled approximately 
460,000 and 300,000 units, respectively, 
and the output of tires in 1944 is esti- 
mated between 460,000 and 500,000 
units, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. While 
the majority of these tires are used 
locally, considerable numbers are ex- 
ported. During the first quarter of 
1944, nearly 30,000 tires and slightly 
more than 21,000 tubes were shipped 
out of the country. Export quotas for 
the second quarter of the year were fixed 
at a similar number of tires and tubes 


Tompkins Back in Washington 


L. D. Tompkins, who served under 
William Jeffers and Col. Bradley Dewey 
as a Deputy Rubber Director during the 
existence of the Office of the Rubber 
Director, has returned to Washington 
as a special assistant to James F. Byrnes, 
head of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. Mr. Tompkins, for- 
merly a vice-president and still a director 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., will coordinate 
the efforts of the various government 
agencies dealing with the rubber program 
and will give particular emphasis to the 
critical shortage of tires. 


Hawaii Producing Crude Rubber 


The fact that Hawaii is currently pro- 
ducing natural rubber has been revealed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. N. F. 
Weber, former Akron resident, who is 
now manager of the Goodrich inter- 
national division in Honolulu, recently 
airmailed a sample of smoked sheet to 
the Akron offices. The Hawaiian rubber 
is the only. tree rubber being grown in 
American territory, except for experi- 
mental plantings in the Miami Gardens 
in Florida. 


Open Development Laboratory 


The new alumina development labora- 
tory of Aluminum Research Laboratories, 
which was designed and built to provide 
pilot plant capacity equipment primarily 
for the development of improved oper- 
ating technique, economy in use of mate- 
rials, and improved quality of product 
in the Alcoa combination process for the 
extraction of alumina from low grade 
bauxites, was formally opened on Decein- 
ber 14. The development laboratory, 
which cost $750,000, is located at the East 
St. Louis, Ill., works of the Aluminum 
Ore Co. Hydrated alumina, in a finely 
divided state, is widely used as a rein- 
forcing pigment for rubber and _ plastic 
compositions. 


Benner Leaves Carborundum 


Dr. R. C. Benner, director of research 
for the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for the past year, announced his 
retirement from that company as of Janu- 
ary 1. Dr. Benner was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in engineer- 
ing in 1902, later taking a Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin. During his 
business experience of 40 years he has 
been a patent attorney, a registered engi- 
neer, and a professional inventor. After 
a brief rest, Dr. Benner intends to do 
consulting research work on special prob- 
lems. He resides at 460 College Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Rubber in the Everglades 


Elliot E. Simpson, of the L. Drexsage 
Company, New York City, who was re- 
ported to have discovered rubber in the 
Florida Everglades last March, is con- 
tinuing his investigations of rubber in 
that area. ‘On the first expedition, seven 
species of rubber-bearing trees were said 
to have been found. Six additional species 
were uncovered on a second expedition. 
The party accompanying Mr. Simpson 
on the first expedition was reported to 
have included Karl W. V. Knix, of 
Akron, and Chico Marx, stage star. 


New U, S. Rubber Plant 


U. S. Rubber Co. has announced that 
it will start manufacturing operations at 
its new plant in Burlington, N. C., about 
March 1. Yarns for surgical stockings 
for the armed forces will be scheduled 
first for production. On completion of 
all necessary war work, a long range 
program will be inaugurated to supply 
“Lastex” for the hosiery trade. 


The validity of the Foxboro Stabilog 
Controller patent, held by Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., was upheld recently in 
a decision handed down in the UV. S. 
District Court for the Western District 
of New York. The court also recognized 
its infringement by several types of 
instruments sold. by the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, 
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The gross value of products manufac- 
tured by the Canadian rubber industry in 
1943, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports, aggregated $130,158,000, as com- 
pared with $122,231,000 in the preceding 
year, an increase of $7,927,000. 

Establishments manufacturing rubber 
tires, footwear and other rubber goods 
numbered 51 in 1943, 30 plants being 
located in Ontario, 17 in Quebec, and 1 
each in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia. These plants had 
a capital investment of $73,550,768, fur 
nished employment to 15,913 persons who 
received $25,342,508 in salaries and wages, 
and produced goods valued at $130,157,780, 
from material costing $68,297,492. 

The industry is practically confined to 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
The plants in Ontario employed over $7 
per cent of the capital, almost 72 per cent 
of the persons engaged in the industry, 
and produced over 77 per cent of the 
entire output. The rubber industry also 
forms an adjunct of considerable impor- 
tance to the cotton yarn and cloth indus- 
try which supplies it with tire and other 
fabrics. Besides supplying the domestic 
market, the industry contributes mate 
rially to the export trade of Canada. 

There was a decrease in the selling 
value of tires and inner tubes produced, 
the value of production dropping from 
$66,831,055 in 1942 to $64,720,133 in 1943 
The volume of footwear decreased from 
14,768,965 pairs in 1942 to 11,984,908 
pairs in 1943 and the value decreased 
from $19,858,565 to $14,495,794. The mis- 
cellaneous section of the industry, which 
includes such products as heels and soles, 
belting and hose, medical and druggists’ 
supplies, mechanical goods, etc., increased 
its production from $35,541,782 in 1942 
to $50,941,853 in 1943. For the rubber 
industry as a whole, there was thus an 
increase of $7,926,378 in the value of pro- 
duction. There was also an increase of 
$6,720,946 in the cost of the materials 
used and an increase of $1,929,358 in the 
amount of salaries and wages paid. 

Of the three main classes of products 
manufactured in this industry in 1943, 
rubber tires and tubes accounted for 
almost 50 per cent of the total, rubber 
footwear for over 11 per cent, and other 
rubber goods for the balance or almost 
39 per cent. Compared with the previous 
year, the output of tires and tubes de- 
creased in value to $2,110,922 or over 3 
per cent, footwear decreased by $5,362,771 
or over 71 per cent, and other rubber 
goods increased by $15,400,071 or over 
43 per cent. 


Rubber Controller Alan H. Williamson 
warned in a prepared statement issued on 
January 6 that the shortage of civilian 


ee 


tires is likely to become “still more acute” 
within the next few months because of 
the step-up in military tire production. 
He said that tire rationing representatives 
throughout Canada have been instructed 
to continue to screen all applications for 
tire permits so that only the most neces- 
sary vehicles be supplied until the situa- 
tion improves. 

At the same time the Controller re- 
vealed that one of the first steps taken to 
boost military tire production was the 
cancellation of plans made three months 
ago for an increase in the output of tires 
urgently. needed for essential civilian 
users, such as doctors, nurses, police, fire 
fighters, war plants and milk truckers 
“Even the cancellation of these plans may 
not prove enough,” said Mr. Williamson. 
“Unless the situation at the battlefronts 
improves rapidly, we may not be able to 
maintain the 1944 rate of civilian output 
—a rate which did not meet all essential 
demands.” 





Canadian tire workers pledged them- 
selves to produce 60,000 extra tires in the 
next three months for Allied armed 
forces at a conference of government 
and union officials held in Montreal on 
December 30. Details regarding acquisi- 
tion of additional manpower are to be 
worked out at future meetings, but it 
was announced that the highest priority 
for temporary workers will apply to ail 
workers in the tire industry. 

Plants at Hamilton, Kitchener and 
Toronto are already producing more tires 
than the Canadian forces require, accord- 
ing to Joseph MacKenzie, Canadian 
Director of the United Rubber Workers 
of America. Added production will go 
into an Allied pool along with extra pro 
duction from United States plants. 





Production of passenger tires will not 
meet over-all demand for three years 
after the end of the European war, ac- 
cording to a talk made by J. E. Parten- 
heimer, of the Atlas Supply Co., Newark, 
N. J., before the Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute in Montreal on December 19. For 
the first year, he predicted, between 
65,000,000 and 80,000,000 tires will be 
made to supply civilian cars, trucks and 
airplanes. 

In the post-war period, Mr. Parten- 
heimer said, natural rubber will be used 
for large truck tires while synthetics 
will look after the demands of the aver- 
age motorist and the small truck driver, 
and “so long as we can get at least 10 
per cent crude rubber into a synthetic 
tire, you will have an excellent tire.” He 
emphasized the point that this does not 
mean the end of natural rubber, which is 
still the best material for tires, but “syn- 


thetic has its uses and in some cases it is 
better than the natural rubber.” 





C. C. Thackray, vice-president and a 
director of the Dominion Rubber Co 
Ltd., Montreal, has been elected executive 
vice-president of that company. Mr 
Thackray joined Dominion Rubber in 192( 
and has held various executive positions 
In 1933 he became general manager of 
the mechanical and footwear manufactur 
ing divisions and in 1939 became a vice 
president in charge of those divisions 
He was named a director in 1942. 





Reference was recently made in these 
columns to the fact that the British Rub 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., was still oper- 
ating a footwear plant in St. Laurent 
Quebec. It has been called to our atten- 
tion that the St. Laurent plant was com- 
pletely destroyed last June by a fire 
which spread from the adjacent plant of 
the Industrial Glass Co. Manufacturing 
facilities are being increased at the com 
pany’s Lachine factory and all footwear 
production will be concentrated at the 
Lachine site. Two new buildings for 
manufacturing purposes have already 
been completed at Lachine and another 
for factory offices, laboratory and ma- 
chine shop is in the course of construc- 
tion. An addition to the mill room is also 
being made to give increased mixing 
capacity. 

In a New Year’s message to share- 
holders, A. G. Partridge, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, stated that the company 
has completed its 34th year on a profit- 
able basis and that net earnings will be 
approximately the same as in the previous 
year. The annual meeting will be held 
early in 1945. 

Net for 1943 amounted to $12.51 on the 
preferred and $5.59 on the common, in- 
cluding the refundable portion of the ex- 
cess profits tax, with $4.51 retained 
Dividend payments in 1943 amounted to 
$4.50 on the common, with an increase 
to $5 for 1944, including an extra of 
$2.50 paid on December 31 

Application for listing the issued and 
outstanding 100,000 common shares with- 
out par value of Canadian Tire Corpora- 
tion, Limited, has been granted and the 
shares were posted for trading on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange on January 2 
Canadian Tire Corporation, Limited, was 
incorporated in 1927 and it succeeded the 
Hamilton Garage and Rubber Company, 
established some 18 years earlier. Head 
office is located at 837 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. On August 10, 1944, the com 
pany declared its initial quarter dividend 
of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, being at the rate of 80 cents per 
annum. 

The company carries on the business of 
a retail, wholesale and mail order dis- 
tribution of its own special brands of 
goods, together with a complete line of 
accessories and replacement parts for 
ears, a wide range of tools, sporting 
goods, bicycles, paints, varnishes, etc. 
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\t a meeting of the board of directors 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 
January 8, a tentative course of pro- 
cedure for the ensuing year was mapped 
The plans will be presented to the 
Group as a whole at an early meeting. 





Vic Vodra, local representative of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., was slated to make 
his periodical business trip to New York 
this month leaving Los Angeles on Janu- 
ary 18. 

There was no meeting of the Los An- 
geles Rubber Group in January due to 
the nearness of the meeting date, the first 
Tuesday in the month, to New Year’s 
Day. The February meeting, however, is 
expected to be a very large one as it is 
to be a Boy Scout night with a father 
and-son atmosphere. While several fea- 
tures are planned, all good ones for the 
occasion, especial attention is expected to 
be drawn to a display of model airplanes, 
said to be the most novel and complete 
in the world. Brazilian pictures will also 
be shown. The new chairman, R. E. Hut 
chinson (Firestone), will take over the 
gavel at this meeting. 





Fred Woerner who has been chief 
chemist for Los Angeles Standard Rub- 
ber, Inc., for a few years resigned his 
position effective the first of the year and 
has taken a similar position with the Ray 
R. Reeves Rubber Company in San Cle- 
mente. This latter company, located in a 
coast town half way between Los An- 
geles and San Diego, has shown remark 
able growth since its founding. 





A large number of Los Angeles men 
attended the Christmas party of the 
Northern California Rubber Group, Dec- 
ember 19, at the Hacienda in Orinda 
near Oakland. They were in no wise dis- 
appointed. The meeting, ladies present, 
was attended by about 150 people, and 
consisted of a dinner-dance, a business 
session, etc. The new chairman, inducted 
that night, is Rus Kettering of the Oliver 
Tire and Rubber Company. He succeeded 
Leonard Boller, now a resident of Los 
Angeles. There were numerous prizes 
awarded and favors for the ladies. The 
corsages for the ladies were unique— 
miniature fir trees with tiny cones, tied 
with a red ribbon. 

Courses being given at U.S.C. by Vic 
Vodra (Vanderbilt) and Fred Woerner 
Reeves) will conclude sixteen weeks of 

eekly evening sessions late this winter. 

“lra’s class, studying the subject of 

actical compounding and processing of 

nthetic rubber, conducted as a sympos- 

m, has attracted 22 eager students. 
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Woerner’s has done the same. Vodra says 
he is himself astounded at the progress 
made since last year when he taught a 
similar class. Very little material pre- 
sented even twelve months ago could be 
used this year, he states. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group will 
miss its long time host at the Mayfair 
Hotel when convening in February. This 
host, Ray Sexton, in charge of dining 
room and banquet service at the hotel 
for many years, has resigned and gone to 
the Town House, a fashionable hotel on 
Wilshire Boulevard. Ray seemed “just 
like one of the boys” and entered into 
their fun with a spirit of true comrade- 
ship. Genial, handsome, and a good public 
speaker in his own right, he was able 
always to put a nice finishing touch to 
the year. The new host comes just as 
highly recommended, however, and the 
members contemplate many years of 
pleasant association with him. 

Charley Churchill, the new secretary 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, re- 
ports the new Year Book well along 
toward the day when it can go to press. 
There will be 44 pages and a number of 
new features, details of which will be 
given in a later issue. 





Sol Goldg@nberg, of the Tire Clearing 
House, Los Angeles, is the father of a 
fine baby girl, almost a New Year's 
present. 





Art Swan, formerly with the W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corporation, is now with 
the Arrowhead Rubber Company. 

Carl Zimmerman, formerly with Good- 
year, now an electrician in the Army 
Air Corps, after suffering severe burns 
in the South Pacific was given 13 pints 
of blood plasma, and is reported to have 
started on his way to health again. 


Triton R-100 in GR-S-Black 


The dispersing agent which makes 
possible uniform distribution of carbon 
black in the GR-S-Black developed by the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., which is now 
in production at the plant operated by 
that company at Baytown, Texas, for the 
government, has been revealed as Triton 
R-100, a product of the Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia, Penna. The carbon 
black is mixed with a water solution of 
Triton R-100 and the mixture then added 
to the synthetic latex when it is in 
emulsion form. By decreasing the vis- 
eosity of the carbon black slurry, the 
dispersing agent is said to make handling 
easier and to avoid mechanical difficulties. 


Montreal Group Hears Perry 


Thomas E. Perry, of the Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
was the principal speaker at the joint 
meeting of the Montreal Rubber & Plas- 
tics Division of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, held in Montreal at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel on December 13. Over 100 
members and guests attended the meeting. 
Mr. Perry discussed “Wood Improve- 
ment,” and outlined the various methods 
of utilizing the wide availability of wood 
while avoiding some of the disadvantages 
inherent in its structure. He also referred 
to methods of combining wood layers with 
other materials, including rubber, plastics, 
cloth, paper and metal. The talk was 
liberally illustrated with slides. Prior to 
this presentation, Dr. R. V. V. Nichols 
spoke for a. few minutes on the organ- 
ization and aims of the newly-formed 
Chemical Institute of Canada. 


New Plasticized Gilsonite 


Wilmex M, a plasticized gilsonite, has 
been introduced by the Wilmington 
Chemical Corp., 10 East 40th St., New 
York City. Although natural gilsonite 
is a tough hydrocarbon of high melting 
point which is extremely difficult to dis- 
perse in natural or synthetic rubber, the 
new plasticized gilsonite is reported to 
disperse readily. In Wilmex M, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the gilsonite is 
plasticized with a sulfur-reactive hydro- 
carbon that, in effect, cures out to leave 
the tough gilsonite dispersed throughout 
the vulcanized rubber mass, thus making 
the material an advantageous processing 
aid. 


New Rubber Compounding Process 


A new rubber compounding process 
which reduces the danger of heat failure 
of heavy-duty synthetic rubber tires has 
been announced by Firestone. The new 
process covers the incorporation of mag- 
nesium sulphate into mixtures of latex 
and zinc oxide so that equal parts of the 
two materials can be mixed together and 
coagulated easily and quickly. Latex to 
which zinc oxide has been added does not 
coagulate to any extent and the new 
magnesium sulphate process overcomes 
this difficulty. 


Snug-Fit Rubber Clogs 


Tingley-Reliance Rubber Corp., Rah- 
way, N. J., has introduced a new line of 
snug-fit rubber clogs for men. Molded 
in one piece, the clogs feature the sandal 
strap principle molded in the rubber, ex- 
tending from the base of the arch to the 
top of the back of the rubber, thus pre- 
venting the rubber from coming off or 
flopping at the heel under any service 
conditions. The new clogs are feather- 
weight, foldable, and cleans both inside 
and out. 
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Ferdinand F. Dugan 


Ferdinand F. Dugan, midwest repre 
sentative of the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. for the past twenty-five years, and 
a member of the firm of Dugan & Camp- 
bell, sales engineers, died at his home, 
1090 West Market St., Akron, Ohio, on 
December 27, at the age of 55, after an 
illness of eleven weeks. Mr. Dugan, or 
“Bill” Dugan as he preferred to be called, 
was one of the most known 
members of the rubber industry in the 
Akron area, and sincerity was one of 
his most outstanding qualities 

torn in Des Moines, lowa, Mr. Dugan 
was graduated from the University ot 
lowa in 1912 and shortly thereafter 
joined the Des Moines branch of the 
Rubber Co Two 


widely 


Goodyear Tire & 
years later he was transferred to Akron 
and became sales personnel manager of 
the company. In 1922 he became vice 
president of the former Denman-Myers 
Cord Tire Co., of Warren, Ohio, but 
returned to Akron in 1924. In 1931 he 
formed the firm of Dugan & Campbell 

An outstanding patron of the arts, and 
a talented piano player, Mr. Dugan was 
one of the best known figures in music 
‘ircles in Akron and Cleveland. He was 
one of the few out-of-town members of 
the Hermit Club of Cleveland, a noted 
organization of men talented in the arts 
He was also a trustee of the Akron 
Civic Opera Guild, Inc. A popular club 
man, he was a member of the Portage 
Country, Akron City and Rotary clubs 
He was also a member of several 
Masonic bodies and belonged to Trinity 
Lutheran Church 

Funeral services were held on Decem 
ber 30, with interment in Glendale Ceme 
tery \ widow and married daughter 


survive 


George F. Chapman 


George I 
nected with the Boston Woven Hose & 


Chapman, who was con 
Rubber Co. Cambridge, Mass., in an 
official capacity for many years prior 
to his retirement in 1938, died recently 
at his home in Plymouth, Mass. He was 
84 years of age. Born in Canton, Mass., 
Mr. Chapman was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
In 1918 he joined a rubber reclaiming 
plant at Plymouth, Mass., in the capacity 
of superintendent, and from 1929 until 
his retirement in 1938, he was an asso 
ciate in engineering work for the Cam 
bridge plant of Boston Woven Hose 
Services were held on September 6 at 
the First Congregational Church of 
Canton, followed by burial in the Canton 
Corner Cemetery. He is survived by a 
son and two daughters 
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Waldemar Kops 


Waldemar Kops, president of the Rub- 
ber Corporation of America, which main 
tains a factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
executive offices in New York City, died 
in Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, on 
January 13, following an operation. Mr. 
Kops was president of the hospital. He 
was also president of Kops Brothers, 
corset manufacturers of New York. He 
was 55 years of age 

Active in both civic and charitable af- 
fairs for many years, Mr. Kops was a 
director of the Research Council of the 
New York City Department of Health, 
a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
and a trustee of the Federation for the 
Jewish Philanthropic Soci 
He had been a 
trustees of 


Support of 
eties of New York City 
member of the board of 
Mount Sinai Hospital since 1924, was 
elected a vice-president in 1938, and was 
chosen as president last October. A Lieu 
tenant-Colonel in the U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service in the last war, he was 
active in the development of gas defense 
material 

Funeral services were held on January 
15. A widow, a son and a daughter sur 


vive 


William C. Metlin 


William ( Metlin, vice-president of 
the Akron Belting Co., well known in 
\kron rubber circles, died on January 2 
in St. Thomas Hospital, Akron, after 
being stricken with a heart attack while 
on the way to his office. He was 72 
years of age. Born in Akron in 1872, he 
received his primary education in that 
city’s public schools and began his career 
with Akron Belting in 1886 as an ap 
prentice. He served in every capacity in 
the factory and in 1914 was made vice 
president, retaining that post until his 
death 
January 5, with interment in Glendale 
Cemetery \ widow, son and daughter 


Funeral services were held on 


survive 


Mrs. Edward O. Hutchens 


Mrs. Edward O. Hutchens, wife of 
the well-known president of the Utility 
Manufacturing Co., who had served as 
secretary of that firm for many years, 
died in Deaconess Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, recently, after a brief illness 
She was 61 years of age. Born in Apple 
ton, Wisconsin, Mrs. Hutchens had lived 
in Milwaukee most of her life. Besides 
her husband she is survived by one son, 
Lt. Edward J. Hutchens, now on duty 
with the Army in the South Pacific, two 
brothers ana two sisters. 


Ralph S. Leonard 


Ralph S. Leonard, assistant treasur 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber ( 
died on December 26 at his home, BI 
Hill on Medina Road, Akron, Ohio, 
the age of 68, following a long illn« 
Mr. Leonard lived most of his life 
Ohio, receiving his education in Norw: 
public schools, Denison University a 
Ohio State University. Before comi 
to Akron in 1919 to join Firestone, 
was associated with the Glidden Pa 
Co. at Cleveland. Well known in ind: 
trial, social and club groups in Akr 
Mr. Leonard was one of the most 
familiar figures at the Portage Count 
Club, serving at one time on the board 
of directors. He was also active in 
church work, a leader of Boy Scout 
activities, and a trustee of the Y.W.C 
and at one time was president of the 
University Club. Funeral services we 
held on December 28. A widow and tw 
sons survive. 


Warren K. Williams 


Warren K. Williams, superintendent o/ 
the new design, equipment and construc 
tion division of the B. F. Goodrich C 
Akron, died on December 11, of a heart 
attack at his home in Silver Lake, Ohi 
He was 52 years of age Born in 
Nebraska, Mr. Williams was a graduate 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
class of 1916, and served as a lieutenant 
with the field artillery overseas in World 
War I Prior to joining Goodrich, he 
was employed by the Vaughn Machine 
Co He was a member of the Ohio 
Society of Engineers and of the Amer 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
He served as commander of the Silver 
Lake Post 364, American Legion, and 
was a member of the Homewood Lodge, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Pitts 
burgh. Funeral services were held on 
December 14 in Cuyahoga Falls, followed 
by burial in Oakwood Cemetery \ 
widow, son, and daughter survive. 


R. R. Drake 


R. R. Drake, service manager for the 
Corduroy Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., since 1927, died on December 8 
in the Butterworth Hospital, Grand 
Rapids, at the age of 66. Prior to his 
association with Corduroy, Mr. Drake 
had been with the old Diamond Rubber 
Co. and later served as national general 
service manager for the U. S. Rubber 
Co. for twenty years. He was a member 
of the New York Athletic Club, the 
Kismet Temple Shrine of Brooklyn, an 
the Grand Rapids Peninsular Club 


A new fabric, to be known and pr 
moted as “Fabulon,” has recently beer 
introduced by the I. B.*Kleinert Rubbe 
Co., New York City 4 member of the 
rayon family, this fabric is exceeding] 
light in weight, highly absorbent, and 
equally strong when wet as when. dr 
At present, it is being used in the mam 
facture of parachutes. 
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..- Save Manufacturer 15% to 25% 


A manufacturer on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
making rubber heels, soles, overshoes, etc., 
simultaneously tested Sun's Circo Light 
Processing Oil and oils of three other com- 
petitive products. 


RESULTS OF TESTS: 1. A 15% to 25% 
saving on oil costs was possible when using 
Sun Circo Light. 2. From 15% to 20% more 
Circo Light Rubber Processing Oil could be 
worked into the rubber. 3. Life of finished 
products was lengthened with less crack- 
ing, hardening and bleeding after storage. 
Also, a marked decrease in rejects. 

This company today —like scores of 
others who have proved to themselves the 


= SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


advantages of Sun Rubber Processing Oils 
— is now using them 100%. 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS are 
quality controlled, specially refined prod- 
ucts, which meet the exacting standards of 
the rubber industry. They aid in eliminating 
oil bloom, improve softness, and speed-up 
processing. They can be used with neo- 
prene, natural rubber, reclaims, or GR-S. 

If you are interested, we will be glad to 
give you technical data on Sun Rubber 
Processing Oils, or to have one of our 
engineers outline Sun’s complete oil and 
lubricant program for rubber processors. 
SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
and Machine Parts 


- 

















—4I1 Years in St. Louis— 


Now 


PRIME and SUBCONTRACT WORK 


Defense and Civilian 


Engaged In— 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 











NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Boker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 






















Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 








and plasticity. 






Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 







Send for free samples 










J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 

















NEW EQUIPMENT 








Standard Box-Type Oven 


A standard box-type oven for the high-speed evap- 
oration and drying of highly volatile solvents has been 
developed by the Industrial Oven Engineering Co., 
11621 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. It is a self- 
contained unit, with all heating equipment and duct 
work built into the oven shell, and is either shipped 





Box-T ype Oven in Open Position 


assembled ready to operate, or is shipped in pre-fab 
ricated sections for quick assembly at the point of op- 
eration. 

Door sizes range from 3 feet wide by 3 feet high 
to 5 feet wide by 6 feet high, and working depth from 
3 to 6 feet. The temperature range is from 150° to 
900°F., with a tolerance of +2°. Despite the fact 
that the oven is direct gas fired, a seeming hazard in 
the evaporation of large volumes of inflammable and 
explosive materials, it has been proved to be perfectly 
sate and has insurance company approval. 

The oven illustrated is a standard size (4-foot by 5 
foot door and 4-foot depth) with a preheating zone 
added, the latter heated by exhaust air from the oven 
proper. It is used to dry fabricated paper parts which 
have been dipped in a finishing solution consisting of 
approximately 50 percent alcohol and 50 percent solid 
matter. On this job it has reduced drying time from 
25 minutes to 5 minutes, has cut drying costs substan 
tially, and has increased hardness of the finish, at the 
same time relieving brittleness which was previously a 
characteristic of the finish. 

These ovens can’ be used not only for alcohol but 
for acetone, naphthas, methyl-ethyl-ketone and many 
other highly volatile solvents, and can also be converted 
without delay for other types of drying, finishing, heat 
treating or heat processing where materials can be 
handled in trays, jigs or baskets. It is especially suited 
to dense loads where air stream resistance is high 
Completely automatic controls, of the expansion re 
cording thermometer type or the millivoltmeter type, 
either air or electrically operated, are supplied to suit 
the user. 
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MEVERCORD ELASTI-CALS 


THE DECORATION WITH COLOR 
AND S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Advanced ideas in rubber products call for advanced ideas 
in product decoration and identification. New, improved 
Elasti-Cals, for decoration, trademarks, instructions, etc., 
will be available at war's end to provide an unlimited variety 
of color and design. Elasti-Cals can be produced in any size, 
design or number of colors. They stretch with and become 





a smooth,edgeless part of any rubber surface to which they are 
applied. Their patented composition permits ease of applica- 
tion, in the mold or by cold methods, at fast production-line 
speed ...with life-of-the-product durability. Varying degrees of 
flexibility permit quick adaptation to many different require- 
ments...sporting goods, novelties, sundries, as well as heavier 
rubber products. Write for complete details on Elasti-Cals. 
Please address all inquiries to Department 56-1. 


%e RMEVYERCORD (.. 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS ...AND KEEP THEM! 
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RAYCO FLOCK 





















The use of Rayco Flock 
as a filler greatly re- 
duces marking on heel 
and sole compounds. 
Let us place before you 
concrete facts on re- 
sults obtainable, and 
make suggestions ap- 





plicable to your com- 
REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES pounds, 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers and Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 



























PRESSURE 
SENSITIVE 
RUBBER 
CEMENT 


No. 1950 Pressure Sensitive Sol- 
vent Type Rubber Cement was de- 
veloped to meet Government speci- 
fications. 





it compares very favorably with 
Pre-War Crude Rubber Pressure 
Sensitive Adhesives. 


RUBBA, Inc. 


1930 PATTERSON AVE., NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 

















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


New Combination Crane Truck 


The new model L-11C Combination Crane Truc 
recently announced by the Elwell Parker Electric Con 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has improved operating chara: 
teristics due to the addition of a separate motor f¢ 
raising and lowering the boom. In previous model 
a single motor served to raise and lower both boom an 





hook, by means of a ratchet boom adjustment which 
was actuated when the lift hook was pulled up against 
the boom. By providing a separate motor for each 
function the operator is given a greater freedom of 
choice in manipulating the load. 

The combination crane truck is a 4-way truck, serv 
ing as a lift-truck, a load carrier, crane and tractor. 
It loads itself either by picking up skid loads with the 
lift platform, or by lifting heavy parts and placing 
them on the platform for transport. As a tractor it 
pulls trailer cars, which may be loaded by means of 
the crane. The crane may be made available for 
heavy lifting at points where there are no overhead 
cranes. This model has a capacity of 6000 pounds 
on the platform, 2000 pounds on the hook at 42-inch 
radius, and 1000 pounds on the hook at 84-inch radi 
us. It will travel at 6 miles per hour with no load and 
5 miles per hour with full load under normal condi- 
tions. The platform is deeply flanged to insure rigid- 
ity and has three point positive support that assures 
load stability at all times. 











— . a. 
FOR HIGH RESILIENCE USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 346) 
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Now, General Chemical Introduces 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW PLASTIC CONTAINER FOR 


D&A Reagent Hydrofluoe Aci 


Fl 


noth 
gyperin SHEE 


a . ot 
4 in prast’ : 
a sturdiness 


e 


ACID HYDROFLUORIC, 48° 
Reagent ga Code 1100 


AWOTHER GENERAL CHEMICAL FIRS7/ 


Latest development of General 
Chemical Company in the field of fluor- 
ides is this revolutionary new type of 
Hydrofluoric Acid container — prepared 
expressly for packaging Reagent HF 
produced by General’s Baker & 
Adamson Division. 

Laboratory chemists hail this trans- 
parent plastic bottle with its exclusive 


pouring and sealing features as an out- 
standing advancement which combines 
safety and utility to meet every require- 
ment when using this corrosive acid. 
Immediately available. ... Why not 
order a standard carton of 25 one- 
pound bottles with the next lot of 
B & A quality reagents for your labora- 
tory, or fill your requirements now? 


esr \N FLUORIDES 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET *« NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo * Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Kalamazoo (Mich.) * Kansas City * Milwaukee * Minneapolis 
New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh ¢ Providence (R. I.) © Se. Louis 
Utica, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


ta Canada: The Nichels Chemical Company, Limited « Mentreal + Terente + Vancouver 


Old-fashioned wax 
bottle for HF tha 
has proved inadequate over * 
the years. 


*No more worry about 
container when working 


with HF. 


*No more danger of bot- 
tle melting in summer or 


becoming brittle and crack- 
ing in winter. 


*No more risk of acid 
contamination in open bot- 
tle on the shelf. 


*No more problem and 
annoyance of not knowing 
amount of HF in bottle. 














IMPLE 


AEG. TA406 MARA 


RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

* Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths, 

« Equipped with water tank which 

feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 









« Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatie 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

* Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 














CONTINENTAL MACHINERY Co. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment ‘for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


© Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera. 
tien in all countries. 


Telephone 


Cable Address , 
“Centimac” New York > WOrth 2-1650 

















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Capstan for Resin Insulated Wire 


A new 36-inch high speed capstan for resin insulate 
wire has been developed and introduced by the firm « 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson 3, N. J. Illustrated her: 
with in an open position, the new capstan has a nur 





ber of important features including the following 
Stainless steel watertight enclosure, total enclosure 
permits higher wire speeds, more efficient wire puller 
stabilizes wire speed, secondary idler pullets guide 
wire across capstan preventing rubbing and permitting 
greater quantities of wire to be cooled simultaneously, 
all bearings located outside of enclosure to prevent 
contact with water, built-in air wiper, full size folding 
side assures maximum accessibility. In addition, th 
new capstan is quiet running and all interior surfaces 
which are touched by wire or spray are of aluminum 
or corrosion-resisting metal to withstand the chemical 
reaction of the various resins, 


Precision Needle Jig Fixture 


A needle jig fixture, designed to produce a uniforn 
hole in the De Mattia flexing test specimen prior to 
flexing, has been developed by the Precision Scientifi 
Co., 1730 No. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. As seen 
in the accompanying illustration, the apparatus consists 





of a small cast brass base and a support for holding 
the needle holder. The latter is returned to its orig! 
nal position by a self-contained spring. A conven 
iently sized knob on the top is depressed to produc 
the puncture in the test specimen. The base is finished 
with a Kem-Resist finish and chromium 
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Me C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











ACCEELEFRATORS 
RPEr_ASEECEZERS 
ANT FOXIEDANES 


5 Complete fine of Aprroved 
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New 
Laboratory 
Mills 

Two Sizes 
6” x 12” 
6” x 16” 


Ir your post war plans for greater production 
call for special Rubber machinery, we invite 
you to submit them to Thropp Engineers NOW. 
They will gladly work with you in designing 
custom built mills for your particular require- 
ments to enable you to convert quickly to peace 
time production. Write NOW! 


WM. BR. THROPP & SONS, CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 








REO As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OWEO 


OR ¢ US is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap. 
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BOOKS 





Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology 
1943. (Vol. VII). Edited by T. J. Drakeley. Published b 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12 Whitehall, Lor 
don, S.W.1, England. 71%4x934 in. 130 pp. Price to Members 
4/6 (approximately $1.25); Non-Members: 12/6 (approx 
mately $3.25). 


(Available from Book Dept., Rupper Ace, at $3.50 each) 


This latest annual report on the progress of world-wi 
rubber technology is again ably edited by Mr. Drakeley ar 
again covers all phases of the rubber industry, with leadi: 
experts and technologists contributing specific chapters di 
cussing developments which occurred during the year of 194. 
Beginning with a historical and statistical review, subject 
covered include planting and production of rubber and latex ; 
properties, applications and uses of latex; chemistry and 
physics of raw rubber and rubber derivatives; synthetic rub 
ber; testing equipment; compounding ingredients; fibres and 
textiles; chemical and physical properties of vulcanized rub 
ber; tires; belting; hose and tubing; cables and _ electrical 
insulation; footwear; mechanical goods; flooring; surgical 
goods; textile-rubber composites ; sponge rubber; hard rubber ; 
works processes and materials; and machinery and appliances 
As usual, excellent name and subject indexes, the latter car¢ 
fully cross-referenced, are included. 


Commercial Waxes: Natural and Synthetic. Edited by H 
Bennett. Published by the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5%x8™% in. 583 pp. $11.00. 


This book is both a symposium and compilation of data on 
natural and synthetic commercial waxes, including properties, 
uses, methods of handling and formulas for making commercial 
wax compositions. All classes of waxes, such as mineral, ani 
mal, vegetable, insect, synthetic and compounded waxes, ar‘ 
discussed in detail, with data given on melting point, form and 
fracture, purity, hardness, flexibility, moldability, adhesiveness, 
solubility, and other properties. Sources and uses of each type 
of wax are outlined. One section is devoted to the handling 
and compounding of the various waxes. The use of wax in 
rubber compositions is briefly discussed and a few formulas ot 
rubber wax compositions are included. The book also includes 
a glossary of terms and a subject index 


Varnish Constituents. By H. W. Chatfield. Published by 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. 5%x8% in. 496 pp. $7.00. (Note: This is a photo 


offset reproduction of the English edition, published by 
Leonard Hill, Ltd., London, England) 


One of the most complete works of its kind, this book pre 
sents a wealth of material on the properties and behavior of 
varnish constituents of natural and synthetic origin. It reviews 
the more important developments of recent years and blends 
these into a composite whole. Numerous tables condense in 
formation on sources, manufacture, physical constants, prop 
erties, trade names, chemical constitution, recommended uses, 
and testing of products of all countries. Literature references 
are numerous. Separate chapters are devoted to rubber an 
chlorinated rubber. Author and subject indexes are included 


A comprehensive study on what management can really do to 
reduce absenteeism was recently issued by the George S. May 
Business Foundation, 111 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Bot! 
sides of the absenteeism problem—management and labor—ar« 
covered. 
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REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-S LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 








Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 


REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 








We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service 




















RANDALL & STICKNEY 


' Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 
No. 3-B 






eee 9 Length ......9%" a ’~ 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat 6% Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 











VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


2 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


e 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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UTILITY 


TRUCK TYPE 


BAND BUILDER 


Directory of the Society of the Plastics Industry: 1944-4 
Published by the Society, 295 Madison Ave., New York 1 l. 
N. Y. 6x9 in. 247 pp. $2.50. 






































This is the second directory issued by the Society of t ' 
BUILT UP T0 60” WIDE Plastics Industry. Like the first, it discusses the activities : 
the Society, and lists company members in the United Stat ; 


and Canada, as well as those outside of these two countri 
and professional members in “the United States and Cana 
Product, material and machinery indexes, and a company mer 
ber index, are also included. The Product Index has been e 
panded to include hundreds of additional plastics items, while 
the Who’s Who Section, one of the features of the directo 
has naturally grown with the increase in membership of the 
Society, now consisting of approximately 440 companies. The 
directory is truly representative of the plastics industry. 


> Bs! 





| The South American Handbook: 1944. Published by Trade 

and Travel Publications, Ltd., London, E. C. 3, England. 

Available in the United States from the H. W. Wilson Co., 

| 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y., and Thos. Cook 

|  & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 4%x6¥, 
in. 798 pp. $1.25. 

The latest edition of this year book and guide to the coun 
tries and resources of South and Central America, Mexico and 
Cuba, the twenty-first annual number to be published, has been 
completely revised and brought up-to-date. As usual, informa 

Utility M . | tion of definite value to both the commercial traveler and the 
ty 2 anufacturing Company tourist is given in chapters covering each Latin American 


TT , TOrRICIRI country. Exporters, too, will find this information of value in 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN connection with their daily work. 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 








BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. : 








- Modern Precision. (General Catalog Issue). Leeds & Nor 


FOREMANSHIP thrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Penna 
10% x 15% in. 28 pp. 


The recently developed “Confer. 
ence” Method of training is now 
available im this new book 
WRITTEN BY 12 LEADING IN. 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING DIREC- 
TORS, under the supervision of 
Capt. R. B. Starr, formerly Asst. 
Director of Training, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. This 
book, packed with tested, prae- 
tieal ideas, gives a complete 22- 
hour course which ean be given 
im 6 weeks in your plant. 


In the pages of this special issue of its regular house organ, 
Leeds & Northrup has assembled for the first time under one 
cover briefed descriptions of all of its préducts—measuring 
instruments, automatic controls and heat-treating furnaces 
The “catalog” provides a comprehensive itty, ang mentions 
in connection with each instrument appropriate Iterature in 
which it is fully described, either as a piece of apparatus, in 
a group suitable for a certain measurement, or in its applica- 
tion to a specific process. 












“Conference” id ae 
Method Speeds 
Training of 





oS s4 


Quick Results! 


Faced with an acute shortage of 
experienced foremen, many war 
plants have found the “Confer. 
ence” Method the quickest, most 
practical and efficient solution te 
ap-grade promising employees. 
The book is written in crisp, 
concise language and was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of all 


New Foremen 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING does 
aot waste the trainee’s time with 
aon-exsentials. It deals concisely 
with basic principles. This meth- 
od has been used with outstand- 
ing success im instructing over 
2.500 foremen at Illinois Teeh- 


va 
= Sl 
FOX 


——_—————— 














industries. aical Institute. 


11 FAST-MOVING CHAPTERS COVER: 
Fereman's relations with management; Human facters on the jeb; Ceep- 
eration; Selecting the right man; Hew te reduce waste and preduction 
costs; Training and supervising new workers; Job evaluation; Time and 
metion study; Accident prevention; Wages and payment systems; Handling b 


PRICE: $2.65 postpaid Send Orders to 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 








FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PAGE 346) 
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SODIUM STEARATE 


| es | Capitol Process 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 


steals aa Liner Treatment 


a MAGNESIUM STEARATE 














versus 





the § ZINC STEARATE 


} Many Other Metallic Stearates | Untreated Liners 


ok geMiTr-g , ' 

bY, < If you are using untreated liners because 
> it has been believed that processing would 

nd % make them too expensive, we emphasize 

en that Capitol Process Liner Treatment is 

“ COMPANY | gg 


reasonable in cost. 
an Chemical. Manu factiiers 


™ 97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON atte Further, our treatment will make it 








possible to use your liners for a consider- 


ably longer time, thus actually reducing 





purchases of new cotton piece goods. Over 























. . COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ® PLANTATION RUBBERS ® BALATA | a period of time Capitol Liner Treatment 
“ < will, literally, “pay for itself.” 

< . 
2. ° Because of the stringent shortage of 
1g © every kind of cotton piece goods, serious 
a * consideration of our Kiner Treatment may 
in 2 effectively relieve one of your current 
in e y al 
; “ problems. We shall be glad to answer your 

7 

z inquiries. 

. 

_ 

.. - 
=4 <  / 

TEXTILE” PROOFERS, INC 

= a | s 

s 

: 181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 

3 

° 

z 

z 

; MEYER &BROWN CORP 

3 & : 

a 

« Founded 1894 

a 

x= . 

2 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
\ Fs 

4 

= 
— @ WILD RUBBERS © GUAYULE © NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER © VISTANEX 
045 
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BALATA 
SYNTHETIC 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Servicing Rubber Reserve Permits 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 
110 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Phone—Latayette 1202 








ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON - 79 Milk St.- MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








New and Better 


GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





a” .8” . 6 . 8” ~« 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





Effect of Milling on Properties of Hevea and Buna Rv 
bers—Effect of Moisture on Curing Rate of GR-S. 
W. B. Wiegand and H. A. Braendle. Columbian Car! 
Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 54% x 7% 
Issued as Volume V, Number 3 of the “Columbian 

loidal Carbons” series, this booklet presents two studies w 

taken by Columbian Carbon on the effect of heat and mois 

on GR-S. Both reports were originally presented before 

Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., in New York 

in 1944, and the first one listed was published in the Aug 

1944, issue of /ndustrial & Engineering Chemistry. The 

clusions are drawn that the irreversibility of the the: 

effects on GR-S makes the avoidance of excessive mix 

milling and processing teriperatures imperative, while ( 

inclusion of water as a compounding ingredient for the st 
lization of the curing rate of GR-S seems justified. 


Neoprene Sponge. (Report No. 44-1). By L. S. Bake. R 
ber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & | 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 6'4x9'% in. 32 pp. 


Since the first neoprene sponge was manufactured, develop 
ment work has continued and much fundamental information 
relative to the compounding of suitable compositions has been 
obtained by DuPont and others. This report presents this in 
formation to enable manufacturers to prepare neoprene spongé 
having various pre-selected properties with a minimum of ei 
fort. It discusses the advantages and disadvantages of neoprene 
sponge compositions, plasticization of Neoprene Type GN 
(GR-M), compounding ingredients, compounding and process 
ing principles, stability of uncured Neoprene Type GN (GR 
M) sponge compositions, blowing of sponge, sponge density, 
shrinkage, specific properties, and Neoprene Type FR sponge 
Both a contents page and a subject index are included for 
convenience 


Hercules Products. Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming 
ton, Delaware. 8%x11 in. 36 pp. 


/ 


This booklet lists Hercules chemicals and industrial ex 
plosives and approximately 50 industries which these products 
serve. Designed for easy reference, the products are first in 
dexed according to various industries, including the rubber 
industry, in which the chemicals and explosives are used, and 
then according to chemical families. Chemicals in the cellulose 
family, rosins and modifications, rosin esters and synthetic 
esters, terpene solvents and chemicals, explosives, and special 
products are discussed. 














MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 
WM. &. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 














FOR LOW HEAT BUILD-UP 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 346) 
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PROCESSIN 
4 EQUIPMENT © 


Crushers, Cutters, and Liquid Mixers, 
Mills, Grinders, Pulverizers, Conveyor Systems, 
Complete installations. : 





NEVOLL* 


Coal-tar softener, formerly widely used in natural rubber, now found to 
be an effective plasticizer and wetting agent for GR-S to improve 








fl The handling equipment construction ‘‘know- fe 

how” of the Mercer Engineering Works, Inc., 

Clifton, N. J... . The more than 40 years pro- 

cessing equipment experience of Robinson 

Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. . . . All are embodied in 
and represented by 


MERCER-ROBINSON, CO., INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HANDLING. 
<i EQUIPMENT 


Trailer Trucks (All Types) Wheel Tractor Cranes 
(3 to 7 ton) Fork Lift Trucks, Lift Platforms, Hoists,~ 
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resistance to abrasion, tensile strength, elongation and resilience 


COUMARONE RESINS 


A number of Rubber Reserve Company's releases on compounding 


synthetic rubbers contain suggested recipes calling for coumarone 
resins. They are available in various melting points and colors 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


Effective softener for several of the synthetic rubbers, such as Hycar 
OR, Perbunan, etc., imparting high tensile, low modulus and low set 


RECLAIMING OILS 


Several types manufactured for both digestor and pan processes 


- _ COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


Benzol, Tollac* Solvent, Nevsol*, Xylol, 2-50-W* Hi Flash Solvent, Cosol’, 


and special solvents; for rubber cements and various rubber solutions 


*Reg. U S. Pat Off 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation's War Program 


iz NEVILLE SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
U. S. A. lother than Mass. and R 1.) Canada, Mexico Mass. and Rhode Island 
CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 


United Bidg., Akron. O. 190 Wall St., Mew York 683 Atlentic Ave., Berton, Mew 









These three types of calcined 
magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 


® LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


® MEDIUM-—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 


® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 


pounding is not essential. 


Samples, prices and additional information on request 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 2 DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City - Plant, South Kearney, N. J. 
: SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago: Philadel phia: 
Harry Holland & Sons Peltz & Company 


ee 
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; Toronto: Cleveland: + 
Richardson Agencies, Id. Palmer Schuster Company 


lies sisi aah 


@ 3343 
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Crude Rubber 


T seems quite evident from recent reports 

attributed to officials of the State Depart 
ment, that the United States will not enter 
into any definite commitments on the over 
all rubber situation on any international 
basis for some time to come. These officials 
hold, and rightly so, that the situation is 
still in too great a flux, and the 
potentialities of the gigantic synthetic rubber 
industry are still an unknown factor for the 
post-war period. Meetings will continue 
to be held between representatives of the 
American, British and Dutch governments, 
but these meetings will be confined to dis 
cussions of supply and demand rather than 


state ol! 


to control factors. One such meeting was 
scheduled to be held in Washington this 
month 

According to a report issued by Jesse 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, just as this issue went to 


press, natural rubber importations into the 
United States, including those of the regular 
rubber trade, since early 1940 to the present 
have been more than 2,280,000 long tons 
In this period the Rubber Reserve Co. im- 
ported 930,000 long tons, which includes 
83,000 tons purchased from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Of the total amount, 
116,000 tons were received in 1944. 

Of considerable interest in recent weeks 


was the recommendation made by the 
Congressional committee which has been 
investigating the guayule situation that 


government withdraw from the cultivation 
of guayule but continue experimental and 
development work. The committee also 
urged that a price floor be placed on guayule 
for a number of years so that private 
interests, particularly small growers, would 
be encouraged to cultivate the rubber 
bearing plant. A 28-cent floor was suggested 


Prices shown below are ceilings set by 
the Rubber Reserve Company: 
Plantations— 

c N-C 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X.... 22% 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X.. 22% 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X... 22% 40 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X...... 21 38% 

in Brown Crepe, 1X....... HE 38% 
Thick Remilled Blankets, $1.. 21% 38% 
Roll rown or Flat Bark... 18 35% 
Smoked Blankets, $1......... 21% 38% 
Claro Brand 1XRSS »sve00 ee 40 
Sole Crepe Trimmings........ 22 39% 
ee EE Lady ccccnuvescc’ 22 40 

¥ ild— 
Uncut Fines, Crude......... 15 29 
Cut Pines, Craude...cccoccces 15% 29M 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried... 22% 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude....... 12% 26% 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 

i ad 20% 37% 
Caucho Rall, Crude sossece Bann 24% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 37 

Guayute— 
Carload Lots seovess | 2 $1 
Less than Carload Lots...... 18 31% 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet... . 42% 42% 
Manaos Block . 38% 38% 
Colombian Block 38% 38% 
Peruvian Prime............ 38% 38% 
PE WO Las ccewsebeus 23% 23% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots...... 26 43% 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots...... 26 44% 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots.. 27 45% 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 
BUD cecceansveccccce : 29% 47 


C. for Civilian Use; N-C 


for Non-Civilian Use. 
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Scrap Rubber 


Somewhat lessened demand for scrap 
from reclaimers in recent weeks is reported 
by dealers. This is attributed to the usual 
slack which occurs at inventory time around 
the turn of the year, plus the fact that 
despite the many difficulties of wartime 
supply several large reclaimers have man- 
aged to amass excellent stockpiles. These 
stockpiles consist principally of tire and 
tube scrap and represent one of the basic 
reasons why there is practically no demand 
of any kind for the miscellaneous scrap 
held by the Rubber Reserve Co. Few 
offerings of tires or tubes are refused, and 
both bring good prices. Methods of segre- 
gating synthetic scrap are still being worked 
out, but no definite achievement along such 
lines is reported. Scrap rubber stocks are 
still ample. Prices shown below are ceilings 
on typical grades of scrap: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires............++. ton $20.00 
MPORGNOOS GFE CIBER. cc ccccccccccces ton 26.00 
Mixed truck tires..... seeoeescanaad ton 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires............. ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peclings............ ton 52.25 
No. 1 truck peelings ........ geeeees ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes............... Ib. .07%4 
Red passenger tubes......... ssoeuns Ib. .07% 
Black passenger tubes.............+.. Ib. .06% 
Mixed passenger tubes.............. Ib. .06% 
Be OP EE OB cccccececccsusves Ib. .07% 
er — * .07% 
i i Sie sc ccaccke caneanees Ib. .06% 
Cee ee ce eheges 6 etedinn es Ot ton 35.00 
PE SE ciccecevcccensceneecens ton 15.00 
Air bags and water bags........... ton 15.00 
Ce III, 9 o.0:6.4:00 06006000 60es ton 33.00 





Tire Fabrics 


The situation in the tire fabric field re- 
mains unchanged, with practically no de- 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown be- 
low are those which were in force on or 
about January 15, 1942. 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 





Peeler, carded, 23/5/3........ Ib 43% @ .44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3........ Ib, .44%@ .45 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3........ Ib .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2........ Ib .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3........ lb. 40%@ «41 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1 %”.. Ib .43%@ .44 
Carded, American, 1”......... lb. .394%@ .48 
Sheetings 
48x40 36 in, 5.50 Ib. — @ 8.272 
40x40 36 in, Eee ase ssba - @ 7.398 
40x36 36 in. GaP scccne lb. — @ 7.000 
48x48 40 in, 2.50 lb. — @17.200 
48x48 40 in. BE evevene lb — @15.087 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 eseelb, — @12.638 
48x44 40 in. ft, eee lb. — @11.733 


Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 
by order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based on 
an average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton at 
the ten designated southern markets. 






Rubber — Crude, Reclaime:! 
and Scrap — Cotton — Duck: 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheeting: 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the narr 
range of 39 points since our last rep 
high being 22.59 on January 10 and 
22.20 on December 14. The average pr 
for middling uplands on the Exchange (or 
the month of December was 22.27, based > 
24 trading days. Prices hovered around 
22.30 mark in mid-December, rising 
dropping a few points from day to d 
the fall-offs being due to waves of he 
selling and scattered liquidation, largely 
occasioned by the possibility that cot 
will return to a competitive price basis n 
season should the government abandon p1 
ent crop control programs. For the most 
part, deferred months suffered particula 
from the selling waves. Despite favoral 
war news, generally a depressing influe: 
on the market, prices began a steady upwa 
march toward the turn of the year, a 
although halted temporarily from time 
time by commission house sales, the risi 
trend is still evident. The Census Bureau 
reported on January 15 that cotton consumed 
in December totaled 760,740 bales of line ar 


yO 


120,498 bales of linters, compared wit 
836,541 and 122,304 bales, respectively, 
November. Quotations for middling uplands 
on the Exchange follow: 

Dec. 12 ; January 15 

Close High Low Close 
March .....-. 21.93 22.21 22.05 22.12 
July ........- 21.53 21.80 21.64 21.69 
October ; 21.19 21.01 21.06 


Reclaimed Rubber 


A sharp increase in demand for reclaimed 
rubber has been experienced in recent weeks, 
stemming from practically all branches of 
the industry. The tight carbon black situa- 
tion, reported in detail elsewhere in this 
issue, is partially responsible for this in 
creased demand, especially from manufac 
turers of camelback, but larger quantities 
are also being requested by manufacturers 
of heels and soles as some of the wat 
expanded plants come into production 
Several large export orders are also reé 
ported. An increase of % cent per pound 
in ceiling prices has been granted reclaimers 
by OPA. This is the second increase in 
recent months, and it was granted to com 
pensate for higher manufacturing costs 
Prices shown below are ceilings on typical 
grades of reclaim: 


Shoe 
Unwashed — oe 07% @ .07 
Tube 
i ee ce ¢eeeh « .--lb 111% @ .12 
Red Tube ..... ae . «lb. 12% @ .12 
Tires 
Black (acid process) ......lb 0s @ .08 
Black, selected tires ......lb. .07 @ .07 
lruck, Heavy Gravity... .Ib 09 @ .09% 
Miscellaneous 


Mechanical blends ........]b. .05 @ _ .06 
WEED eececcvcces soo. celD. 13% @ .13H% 





Ducks 


Enameling (single filling) .....lb.§ — @ .44% 
Belting and Hose .........++. lb. — @ .39 

Single filling, A grade ........ lb. — @ .19% 
Double filling, A grade ........ lb. — @ .Wk 
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Buffalo Reclaim — in 

numerous grades — was a 

firmly established product... 

widely used in the manufac- 

ture of Carriage Cloth, Rubber outer- 

clothing and footwear when the elec- 

tric trolley car began to replace the old 
Belt Line horse car. 


In 1883 U.S. Rubber Reclaiming 


began serving American industry solely 





as reclaimers . . . and this is its policy 
today. First to establish and install, in 
1905, a chemical laboratory exclusively 
devoted to the processing and control 


of Reclaimed Rubber . . 


. the resultant 





uniform high quality of Buffalo Re- 





claims has set the pace for the industry. 


The war years have created many 
new problems for the vital Reclaim 
Industry — how to handle synthetics 
for example . . . hundreds of finished 
products which never before utilized 
reclaim are using it with amazing suc- 
cess .. . and Buffalo met each chal- 


lenge, even bettered its products. 


Unlimited new uses for reclaim are 
certain when American industry again 
turns to peace-time pursuits. Manufac- 
turers who plan products containing 
rubber are invited to consult Buffalo’s 


very practical research department. 


U. §. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Ine. 


500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N. Y. 


PLANT AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AKRON 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
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"TRENTON 
H. M. ROYAL, INC. 
689 Pennington Ave. 


TORONTO 
H. VAN DER LINDE, LTD. 
156 Yonge St. 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS 



























New York, Jan, 15, 1925 
All Prices F.0.B. Wor ; a 
is' 
th: 
Organic emma zis a we be a ON 09 Con 
Y a orence te Seal— lb. 09% @ .09% austic Soda, 76%..... cwt. 2.70 5.7 
ot Thiocarbanilid) ........ ms 28 @ 7! Green seal—S ........ lb. 09 @ .09% _ Soda Ash, 58%........ cwt. 1.15 $ 2.9 = 
ian *teescvcesness ; : >. 36 @. . Red CD eccusccin Ib. 08K%e@ .08% Oils 
re 5 @ .58 Yellows f - Degras, bbis. ........... Ib. 10 @ .! 
Sia, Boessesvevces ~ 60 @ .70 Ce keeveosecs . Ib. 5 @ .60 PM Wwitecassoes ad gal. 17 @ t 
oS » 42 @ «35 ( hrome Kwowpuneawerdsanes Ib. — @ .30 PME Sscckscescnete Ib. 046 @ © 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals Ib “43 ° 70 nee ataeasseeneetnuny on as Petrolatum, amber » olb. O3H@ - 
i _ + . oe BLACKS Pigmentaroil ,tank cars. .gal. .20%@ — 
i *- ; = ¢ ‘ CKS i setahesseens gal. -.26%@ 4 
om Ib 59 @ . . a (In bags, carload lots) __ on soe ccaulk gal. 55 @ 
Butases Ib 34 @ 3 ,) re te SAMOGE cccceszusezace -0355@ -- Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ 
~ ¥ sasneeces Ib - @ 1.10 Gb bition eee dunes obit 0355@ — Sp lb. 13K%@ 
Re y J ate .. Ib — © 1.10 Certified .....ccccccesccecens 0355@ — PE Vetta « twhsneeens Ib. 18 @ 
c ad aS lb 34 @ «36 Certified Spheron ............+. 0355@ — MEE sranoecvenve lb. Ke 
: ae m is b 40 @ «A? Coatinental ae xe bed ine enebaded 03550 — Witeo Palm Oil ........ Ib. — @ 
4 . ° o en > 44 @ 46 peewee GMs. bik ih ate ane ee -0355@ — Witco Softener No. 20. .gal. .20 @ 
rd guanidine lb 35 @ .41 apa power cechbee wens ee bond 0355@ — Woburn No, 8, c.l....... lb 06 @ 
im y lb 36 @ .43 PEMIOUOMOGE G6 onc ccccccscctses 03355@ — Resins and Pitches 
paces, , Ib - @ 1.10 | Emcelle ....ccccccccccccccccces 0355@ — Pitch, Burgundy ...... b. .066 @ - 
> rd J uads Ib @ 1.25 PUM 20. . deccscccccccesceses 03%4@ .06 COal CAF . cc. cecceees ton 19.00 @22.0 .. 
Pp | meee t ; lb — @ 1.10 z DPI.  6ccccas cananeeel 03%@ .06 hardwood ............ ton 16.00 @22. 
eet - — sedbvoeceus lb .42 @ .43 aes puetest veceweceebeneeds 034%@ .06 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. @ 4. 
ger dehyde ani ine .. . db. J @ — PD” tees e edaucvedetiese 03355@ — Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. 20%@ - 
a Sn. Silitecheakeeseonséss a oe ae ae Kosmobile 66 ..........06s008 0355@ — in drums ............ gal. 26%@ 2 
eptees ne OR oa 34 @ «.39 ESSE Ib. 034%@ .06 Retort Pine Tar, drums. .gal. 26%@ 2 
examethylenetetramine  ... . ib. 33e=-— | Micronex (Amarillo) .......... .0355@ — Solvents 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 » 13 62 — Micronex Beads eppnuaanen de .0355@ — Acetone, pure® ......... > 2 @..- 
: ase Satyr ae ap te tb, is @ _ pwaeten Seascaddcvrecere 03%@ .06 Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal. .14 @ - 
vy ate son - lb. — @ 1.20 P- Phin edn tetieeccdece setbdans 04 @ .06% Beta-Trichlorethane gal. — @ .™m 
+ ethasan_ ; lb — @ 1.20 i 2h wesc cencawarede Ib. 05 @ ae lb. 98 @ 1 
Methyl Tuads Ib @ 1.25 Shell Carbon (Del. Midwest). 0200e — Carbon, bisulfide ........ Ib. 0S @ .08&% 
Methyl! Zimate Ib. — @ 1.20 i sdesecedecesdbastbe ede 035 @ — Carbon tetrachloride gal 83 @ 1.27 
EE a an ae Ib - @ 1.25 DL «,dednehateehd anawnee s 0355@ - Dichlorethylene ......... lb. — @ - 
Pentex Ib 74 @ 84 | EME aectcccensecsersesces 0225@ .05 Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 48 @2 .S 
F henex jeeees Ib 49 @ «54 WES Wied conaers ceconeeonesi o3ss@ — Ethylene dichloride -. 07%@ .08% = 
he rie. Mas este ee coceerensie = e 1.63 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS on tee teeeeeeeees Ib. 07% @ l 
e se . Ib. 42 4: eogen (drums) ........ Ib. 11\K@ 
 , | - ae aee Ib. - @ 1.55 Aluminum Flake ........... on 18.00 @24.50 gal. .09%@ - ‘ 
ae staal Pat Ib. 44 @ 46 EE Gate btee04 caves ton — @16.50 Trichlorethylene ........ th. 08 @ .0%K 
 eatech ane Ib, 1.15 @ 1.25 86- 90% - eee « ton — @13.50 Turpentine, spirits ...... lb .784@ - 
- nmoeg vestavresees be. 60 @ on peaneweeeensteee ton 16.50 oF 80 wr dest. dist., drums..... = © @& 
c > — @ .6f OPMITS 3. cccceeeceesesesese on . axce 
SPDX-G : Ib. 53 @ .58 Barium carbonate (98-100%). ae 47. 00 @49.00 ns fa ot 2 oie , . Ib 224%@ .23% 
Super-Sulur No. Ib. 13 8 15 Pt Bish ened nnas evcate ton 25.35 @36.00 Beeswax, white® ....... ib .58 @ — 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. 28 33 bik khe abo sabnlneoed ton 11.00 @16.00 Carnauba, yellow® .. «lb. 83%e — 
Thiofide ; | ote Ib 39 @ «46 Blanc ae G0 6ses- saree ton 60.00 @67.50 Ceresin, white, dom...... Ib. 13%@ «15 
Thiotax Ib 34 @ «41 CRIED caniecccccenasenvend ton 37.50 @43.00 Montan, crude .......... Ib. — @ — 
Thiurad Ib. — @ 1.25 Catalpo (fact) .....ceeeeeees bb. 02 @— Paraffin * 
Trimene ....... Pb. 54 @ .64 | Clay, Aerfloted, Suprex.....ton 11.00 @23.50 | Yeliow crude scale, 
base ...... Ib. 1.03 @ 1.18 Aerfloted Paragon ton 10.00 @22.50 |... 7? errs ‘ ssi _ - 
Friphenylguanidine hedes . Ib. 4562 — Champion .......+.+.- ton @11.00 Refined, 123/125 ......Ib. one 
Dy ‘atid tale eeies:er Ib 99 @ 1.04 CROWD ccccccccccccccess ton — @11.00 ~- 
IN -0ceestdcdeaee Ib §=6.650 @ «LST a oi ton 11.00 @23.50 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Blend B a _. bb. 50 @ .57 Dt? chvevébcase cause ton — @ 9.00 TE. kn ecccscccsceest Ib. 1.95 @ 2.05 
Blend C - 48 @ «SS DE crcuveceseeuns ton — @ 8.50 . e421 sadaeccebesdeeunt Ib. 52 @ «.54 
SIE sb cctseee cee cdséeeses ib 42 @ 43 | Magnolia ......+++++0+5 ton — @10.00 Hipar .....0.seeeeeeeees Ib, .61 @ «63 
veuges thd bch ib dée ot aie bb. 8s @— | ~ i i cw hadbe dae ton 10.00 @22.50 Ee eee . .Ib. 40 @ 42 
norganic iT “ceacueemeneese ox ton a eee. bt) ence oes casstvee ss » 43 .45 
Litharge, domestic seaitaue 07 @ .07% | WED sacoecccsecsones ton 10.00 : — Resin Per ' ib ‘1 4 ry: 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy... .tb. “oe | Kalite No. 1 ton 26.00 @52.00 «ened ote & oo “Rae at 1.33 
COLORS Kalvan 60 ReROOad Dae 6) 6 oad ton 100.00 @126.00 GE at bios ca cKkébecevere Ib. 69 @ .74 
Blues * Keystone white. ............ ton — @14.00 Ee ee oe tb. 54 @ 56 
Dieneoten ib %6 bod | Magnesium carbonate ....... Ib. «6K4e — BLE nw. ecccccccccccccees Ib. 40 @ .49 
Giese “— at; $ 7 i ee eet oe 56.8 be ead ton — @30.00 Flectol H Sa Ib. 40 @ .47 
ey 7 , . PE neato teondaalede ton @ 7.90 oe AC. BD Boss ccccc cle 40 @ .63 - 
Rottenstone (powd. Dom.)...ton 25.50 @37.50  ctedigihedds coseces Ib. 7 @ .90 
i Ath etevesckeees< b. .11385@ — 712 , - 
Umber, Turke tb 0434 Pr ererre Ib. -- 17% DEE ko vueeeecesecosces Ib. 444%@ 4 _ 
G .* y . : = 1 pee EF Ceatetam silicate) . . Ib. » = , #,- gontemex Z. Diels ha ae - * @ 47 
een ‘a Silica , ‘ Pe @s5. Santoflex ee akties ie on ti Ib. 24 @ «46 
——, s Green i. 70 4 35 Snowflake Mn cnc dcancat ton @ 16.00 i ar. obbwd cans oes ...lb 1.15 @ 1.40 
Reds : . Tale, domestic eececcccecees ton 17.00 @ 25.00 EE ere 32 @ .34 
Antimony Whiting, commercial ........ ton 16.00 @26.00 BEMEEEED secvccccsccccccosec «AB @ oS 
a a Aa ° ae write ee ceeceeeeteeeeee ton 6.00 @  — Stabilite Alba ...... Ib. 69 @ 74 
ee sd | WWiteal wwe cece eeeeees on — ie Ee ee ; 43 @ 5S 
—.,: Méjcccen) : ether a ME ede denkoacns ton — @40.00 
onion .- gn heeiie + 0e@ — Wood Flour (100 mesh)..... ton 30.00 @32.00 EXTENDERS 
« Jaftole D 
wd oxide, pure ‘> a 12 | MINERAL RUBBER Naftolen R-100 | 10 @ 
Whites * Magee: 285°-300° Mineral Rubber...ton 25.00 @27.00 ‘ q 
Crystene Ne tb 0S60@ .0585 De EOE. cecceccccoes ton 25.00 — LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACB 
Cryptone CB No. 2i he 8 "0560 ‘OSRS OE line ea IS b. - .06 PE? cidenes chee de 6 eb Ib. 35 @ .S0 
Cryptone 25-80 “a 5 Hard Hydrocarbon +eucadeas ton 25.00 @27. 00 Cecos Soapstock .........-6: Ib. 06 @ .0 - 
Li Ay 5-800 Ib 0825 -0850 MilliMar @ .05% — gal 90 @ 1.15 
Litho — eee ce oe i ee C8CCCTRSOCCe CONES —_ Ye | VLOMBE ccccccccccsesessesses » ° «13 
Aibalith Tb 04 ° 04% Dipe eecesecesececceseceees bb. 06 ) .08 
Astrolith grbbe pp han th. ‘Ke 04% MISCELLANEOUS Gibeesined Liquid Lubricant .gal. — @ 1.35 
Azolith .... Ib. 104% @ .04%4 | Aromatics—Rodo $0 ......... Ib. 4.00 @ 4.50 Lubrex .-- +e eee eeeeeseecess m .25 @ .30 
Ray-cal Ib. l05%@ .05 DRIED a seacveseibeses tb. $.00 @ 5.50 Mimeralite .......-++++0+++: ton = @30.00 
a aa b. .14%@ 15 Ce » 2975 @ = SOPUGE Sec cscccscccvccccese ton 65.00 @75.00 
Rk aelatealls tb. 4% “14 " epeeerees: lb. 350 @ — Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted..Ib. .06 @ .08 
Titanos | eee Tp 034@ y we Ry RE > > 4 - FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
. 3 s *BFOTH «cece enreeeeee . -s a= 
Zine Oxide— American Precese ® Aresklene No. 375 ecceevecece th. 35 @ «50 PEE. secKeaevoveetenvess Ib. 25 @ 
American Aro: Darvan (dispersing agent)...Ib. 320 @ .39 re BOD ID. .ieccessece Ib. 1uKe - 
ZZZ (lead free) ...... Ib. 07% @ .07% Sentomerse S ........ cece. SB 8 @€ ee eer lb .08%@ .! - 
Anaconda, lead free . . Tb. 07%@ .07% SOOMES POSS scccccccccccces Ib. — @ .18 WEEE coccnuencsescececsesee Ib .09 @ «15 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: SEF CNS od eeodbioawsecnet se Ue SE RRP ROR ES: ib, 110 @ «14 4 
‘ _ 7 AS siavah » 07 @ rhs, Nag ee Se: eee “9 50 @ <n ME ake ale deka en sdne be Ib. 164%@ 
CS 2 ee ae 0? 0 | 7 gal. 6.75 @ 8.75 
oe Ree —72. Ib. 07 $ ‘0714 | Unicel (blowing agent)...... » 0 @ — “ peers ie ge 3 
- = ae 07%@ .07% isperse ulfur No. 2...... d @. 
Kaden, we + eM 7 ee > 074 @ 074 ned SOFTENERS —— — yellow (drs.) .Ib. 03; @ 8 
e SET cvctcceces 07%@ .07% Acids ulfur, rubber makers 
Se. Joe, hiack label ....... aa ae 07% Acetic, 28%, bbis.*...100 bb. 3.38 @ 3.63 Refined (bags) ........ cwt. 255 @ 
green ee —eibawennes lb. 07K%@ 7% _ Nitric, 36 degrees...... ewr. 500 @ — Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 2.20 @ 
Pt MD Kebc060redseeeeer Ib 07% @ .07% Acids, Fatty ho {eee Ib. 1.75 @ - 
U. S. P.—7, bbis.. Ib .10K%@ .10% Leures het ewadececes ...lb =.14K%@ 117% PE <- lsc cgeueeeee bies6 tb. 1.75 @ - 
SL. ’ dé odae seen 11 @ .13 Vultac No. 1 Ib. 38 @ «4S | 
* Price Ceilings. ell SE heroin utd lb. .10 @ .11 SS SS eee Ib 86.38 @ O! 
* Priee Suggestions or Agreements. BED abavcandsewasées Ib. 0e— Vultac No. 3 . Ib. 42 @ A 
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If what you are seeking is not fisted 
here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57te 


St.. New York 19, N. Y, 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials ~_ 





ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-100; R-2 
Crystals « ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H; 
Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second Natienal Bhkig., Akron 8, Ohio 


CARBON BLACK 
“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 


Distributed by 
C. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 








AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 
Clairton Penna. 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York © Akron © Chicago 


CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 
A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 42 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK 
CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 
Full Scale Production. 

Continental Carbon Co., Mnfr. 
Witco Chemical Co., Distributor 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N, Y. 


CHEMICALS anp minerar 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 











ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 











CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 
Witco Chemical Company 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Gramt Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 








CHEMICALS 


Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


CLAY 
*CHAMPION 
*MAGNOLIA 
National Kaolin Company 
Distributed by 


Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 

















CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
Universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17,N.Y. 





CHEMICALS 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Koppers Company 
Tar and Chemical Div. 
Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 














CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 


less) 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oi of Myrbane Lotol | 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in whice 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


GASTEX 
Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
ior aging and oil resistant properties. 
permanent set. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon 


OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











? 











PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economieal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 











A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request, 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 








1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio Pampa, Texas 
Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
yom mer ae : . Gore Asbestine—Barytes—Talco— 
Plasticizers Aromatics Soapstone 
, ' ac eage 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. C. K. Williams & Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. EASTON, PA. 
CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 
MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 








DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS D 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 
Pampa, Texas 








MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 


PHILBLACK A 
NEW HMF TYPE BLACK 
Offers: Excellent Processing — Low 
Hysteresis, and High Abrasion. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Philblack Division 
First Central Tower, Akron 








DUTREX 


SHELL DUTREX 6—Plasticizer and 
Extender for GR-S 
Chemically and Physically Controlled 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
50 West 50th St., New York 20. N. Y. 











MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 








“RA ——— 
came \CTICE’ Prevents bloom- 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
For outstandi compatibility in processing 
or synthetic rubbers, use 
SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 




















MICA 
“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 


CONCORD MICA CORP. 
Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 Kest 42nd Si. New York 17, N. Y. 














MOLD LUBRICANT 


“‘Orvus’’ enables articles to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for 
molded and extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 












el 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER A in whice 
are listed the Proaucts and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 


the Rubber Industry. 


if what you are seeking is not 
wnte to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 








| Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 





] 
' 


SOLVENT S 


SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, WHITENESS, BRI 


GHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp. -» Sole Sales 
Agu, | 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
04 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
330 Townsend St: eet, Sen’ Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 





ZINC OxIDe PIGMENTS 
The XX Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones 3 Albalichs 


The New Jersey Zine Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 











STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RI opanae a TALC 
NE 


BINNE Y %&S SMITH co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


WILCHEM PRODUCTS 


NAFTOLEN @ MULTIPLAST @ ECONO-PLAST 
WILMEX @ NAFTEX @ NAFTOLEN EMULSION 


Unique - Efficient - Dependable 
Wilmington Chemical Corp. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by = oe Electrotherwméie 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: Monace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 














SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 

BRAND. me Also oGhYsTEX Insoluble 

on Bi-Sulphide, ‘Gales ean 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Geaybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 














ZINC OXIDES 

AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free pure ag A P A. 1. 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO Z2ZZ-55 


AZO Z2ZZ-22 AZO 222-44 AZO 222-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lewis 











ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 
THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 





Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment fer 
Bands, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes, Rell- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Steck, ete. 
See Black Reck jor All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Cena. 





FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 


936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 














CALENDER SHELLS 


All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 


The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 





DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 


models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 





GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 











CUTTING DIES 


Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 


DRYING MACHINERY 


For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 





MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanisers, 
Melds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tnbers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





















CUTTING DIES 


Also Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Machine 
Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
in Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 
Lasene & Ohio Sts, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

















EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
Paterson 3 New Jersey 








MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Stoughton, Masa. 
Akron, O. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Machinery and Equipment {continued} ude 














The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y. 








MACHINERY 
A complete i f he design of 
machinery to Enished soatuste of all kinds. 
i mt for Plantations —also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 
Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Companv 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Winsconsin 


TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. 0. Box 963 Providence, BR. I. 





















MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 

Equipment Including: Mills, Hydraulic Presses, 

be Extruders, Straimers, Washers, Crack- 
; Calenders and Refiners. 


Erie Engine & Mfg. Co. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 








USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber & Allied Industries 


Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 
87 So. High St., Akron, Ohie 




















953 East 12th St. Erie, Pa. 
MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 
Clutches Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


Rubber —crude; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 
























MANDRELS—AII Types 
Licensed Cinder Cre E Lowe, oo. Pane 
Machianry—Air’ Bag & Mandeel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


CRUDE RUBBER 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 
We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 
































Machine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 
MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Alo HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chieago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 


LATEX 


COMPOUNDED OR 
UNCOMPOUNDED 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Compary 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Offices in Boston and Detroit 




















CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 


LOTOL* 
(Compounded Latex) 


Ready to use 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Offices in Boston and Detroit 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
















Processing Equipment 
For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 











DISPERSITE* 
Water Dispersed Rubber and Resins 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 
Under Management of 
United States Rubber Company 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Offices in Boston and Detroit 


* Registered | Pat. Of 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. end Canede 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Biv'd., L. I, City 1, N. Y. 
























RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Seripse slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 
270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 








GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
‘ormerly Distributed B 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. B 











RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk Se, Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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€U L2 write to the Service —e of THE RUBBER ACE. West 
Z 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Rubber [Cont'd] Rubber—Synthetic Consultants 
HYCAR 
RUBBER and PLASTICS Fer nis tein sale so Ee ee rae 
SCRAP pence Th podhem aging, and deteri- ro ¥ = Serena or arava os oy 
ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. ee ae = ANY ae Seles eniseands Out 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. bine uth Main St. FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
5 312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST oo : New products evaluated for agents or manu- 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. aha ~~ fae yc A “Termoplaticn Per 
790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio to meet special requirements ticle sizing. Supervision research 
Se cae Ble Bee te eee E. L du Pont de Nemours & Co.,lne. poorane in Nev England wc opm 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 18. N. Y. _ Rubber Chemicals Div. ALAN R. LUKENS 
Worchouses: Abron, E. St. Lowis, Boston. Wilmington 98, Delaware 11 Windsor St. | Cambridge, Mass. 
VULTEX— T8E,oNEx CONSULTANT 
seesaw: nee. Sndlite eee ae oe ENGINEERING 
omy, Simplicity of Application. Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance Product development, research, testing and 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life patent investigations in the felde of rubber, 
Alse Latex and Latex Compounds Full inf lem ween “aa weap ba plastics. 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. ILBU. F. BERNSTEIN 
, 2 STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC, : 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 26 Broadway New York 4, N. ¥. One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Reclaimed Rubber .... THIOKOL CONSULTING 
Synthetic rubber available in several Rubber Technologist 
NERVASTRAL ice» peuing ee Excel- Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES Se eee R. R. Olin Laboratories 
HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED “THIOKOL CORPORATION P. O. BOX 372, AKRON 9, OHIO 
BCONOMY Trenton N. J. Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 
Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Ine. 
30 eee -* Plaza, New eae. 20, N. 
Fabrics CONSULTING 
ees TECHNOLOGIST 
i FINISHERS o: Research, ical testi chemical 
RECLAIMED RUBBER— RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS analysis, dete cat Biden & 
For All Purposes itol Liner Treatment velopment. 
Se PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
NAUGATUCK , CHEMICAL Tessie Peanten. Ine. FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 
1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. ot we Ee ae 
PLANT ENGINEERING 
New Plants, \, Siensione, me at 
ermization, aintenamce a4 juip- 
RECLAIMED RUBBER— TEE aii na tthitie ly By 8 
, ; siete , Ducks, Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for the JAMES F. MUMPER 
Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness ubber Industry. 422 E Bide. 39 E. Market St 
Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc. ve AKRON'’3 OHIO = 
PEQUANOC RUBBER co. Selling Agents 4 
Butler, N. J. Turner Halsey Company 
Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 
pessoal tins Rubber Mnfrs. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
“62 Years Serving the Industry 














Solely as Reclaimers”’ 









































PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE"—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








SANTTARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Apress, Klastlce 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Caimpe and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co.. Inc. 
Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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‘WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, extra five 
comts per word. All classified i im advance. 
Address jes to box mumbers care of R AGE, 250 West 
537th S., York 19, N. Y. 


WS __ J 
POSITIONS WANTED 











POSITION WANTED as Plant Superintendent or Production Manager. 
Experienced in synthetic and rubber compounding, milling, calendering, 
extruding and molding of tires, tubes and mechanical goods. Know modern 
reduction methods and costs. Small plant preferable. Address Box 1542, 
Usser Acr. 


CALENDER FOREMAN, now employed, desires a change. 
Fifteen years’ experience in mixing, mill and calender depart- 
ments in Footwear and Tire production. Address Box 1637, 
RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
ber. Compounding and manufacture of footwear, tires, 
articles. Address Box 1643, Rupper Ace. 


long experience in natural and synthetic rub- 
tubes and molded 





PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. Man with a wide field of 
knowledge and experience in the rubber industry, having had an ex 
cellent background in sales, laboratory and production work of varied 
rubber products, desires a position with a reliable concern offering a 
good post-war opportunity Address Box 1648, Rusper Ace 





HELP WANTED 





TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ENGINEERS. Opening in progressive Eastern 
concern for man with experience and capability. Definite 
opportunity for advancement in post-war era. Reply all details 
first letter. Address Box 1613, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST. Must have thorough knowledge of tire, tube 
or mechanical goods manufacture. Plant located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Excellent opportunity. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address Box 1614, RUBBER AGE. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER AND ENGINEER with 3-7 years of experi- 
ence, preferably on hose or belts, wanted by rubber manufacturer located 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. Please give full details as to experience, qualifi 
cations, salary desired, etc., in first letter. Statement of Availability is 
necessary Address Rox 1623, Rusper Ace 


RUBBER CHEMIST, permanent; mill room and compounding experience, 
particularly synthetics; excellent prospects for advancement Write for 
imterview giving pertinent details. Address Box 1628, Russer Ace 


RUBBER CHEMIST. College graduate in Chemistry or Chemical Engi 
necring with compounding experience desired for laboratory research and 
development work on compounding and evaluation of synthetic rubbers by 
large oil company located in New York area. In reply give age, education, 
experience, and salary expected. Our own employees have been informed 
of the appearance of this advertisement. Address Box 1632, Russer Ace. 


CHEMIST or CHEMICAL ENGINEER—natural rubber, synthetic rubber 
or colloid experience. Company has excellent post-war future. Wonderful 
opportunity for the right man Location— Metropolitan New York Area. 
Send complete resume. Address Box ‘1638, Russer Ace 


GRADUATE 
coatings, saturants, and 
of hot melt, solvent or 
progressive established New 
resin coatings and cements 


CHEMIST with extensive experience in synthetic resin 
adhesives. Must be well grounded in formulation 
water phase mixes Excellent opportunity with a 
England Manufacturer of synthetic rubber and 
Address Box 1642, Ruspser Ace. 


EXPERIENCED TOOL AND DIE MAKER on small rubber molds 


Good chance for advancement with small concern located in Detroit. Address 
Box 1645, Rusper Acer 
CHEMIST. To direct research and development. Must 


have sound experience in pressure-sensitive adhesives, rubber, 
synthetic elastomers, resins, compounding techniques. Knowl- 
edge of paper coating desirable. Successful laboratory ad- 
ministrative experience essential. The man we are looking 
for is probably now engaged as research director, or assistant, 
of a progressive, industrial laboratory and is seeking an op- 
portunity for post-war advancement. Do NOT call in person; 
for further details write H. W. STERNE, Vice-President, 79 
Cleveland Street, Orange, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED: Small rubber manufacturing plant; located in the Middle 
West, preferably near Chicago. Will prefer outright purchase but will 
consider partnership basis. Address Box 1634, Russer AGE. 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break- 
down. Frank T. Baker, Russer Propucts anp CompounpiInG, 63 Arch 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—Herringbone Gear Reduction unit of 150 H.P. Ratio of 
approximately 7 to 1, also Herringbone Gear Reduction unit, 100 H.P. Ratio 
of approximately 7 to 1, by manufacturer in Boston area. Address Box 
1599, Russer Ace. 


WANTED: By manufacturer, a base or Bedplate for No. 9 Banbury, also 
interested in Sy a complete used in good condition No. 9 or 
Banbury. Address Box 1600, Russer AGE. 





WANTED: 2 Punch presses, power or foot; 2 Hand screw, knuckle type 
steam presses; 1 Rubber band cutter. Address Box 1640, Rupper AGE. 


New England Manufacturer: One laboratory ealender in 
Address Box 1641, Ruspper Ace. 


WANTED by 
good condition. 


accumulator. Banbury 
Address Box 1646, 


pump and 
condition 


Presses with 
Tubers, any 


WANTED 
Mixer, Mills, 
Rupser AGE. 


Hydraulic 
Calender, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





UNIVERSAL 
lock Pliers, Crescent 
Pliers, and Screwdriver, 
We'll ship them C.0.D: 
it isn’t made. Order today. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


TOOLS: 8 Piece Set: CEETEE Pliers, Vise-Grips, Channel- 
Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Hammer, eedle Nose 
$14.85, remit with order. Other Tools you need? 
Promptly! Remember we have it, can get it 

Deaters Toot Suppry, 1527 Grand RA, 


“yr BELT MACHINERY 
COMPLETE BELT MAKING EQUIPMENT 
Belting machines, cutters, slitters, wrappers, measuring machines, trimmers, 
expanding mandrels, cord latexers and driers. Howe Macuinery Company, 
Inc., 30 Gregory Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE: 1—Royle No. 4 Perfection Tuber, M.D.; 1—Weighted Ac 
cumulator, 2000#; 2—Dunning and Boschert 24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses 
with 12” diameter rams; 1—18” x 18” Hydraulic Press with 10” diameter 
ram; 3—-30” x 24” Hydraulic Presses with 12” diameter rams; 1—24%x a6 
Hydraulic Press with 14” diameter ram; 4—W. & P. Mixers, up to 62 
gallon capacity; 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber; 10—High Pressure Hydraulic oo. 
up to 6000 GPM.; Dry Mixers, Grinders, Pulverizers, etc. Send for com 

lete list. ConsoLipatep Propvucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New 

fork 7, Y 


FOR SALE: ppvvantie Presses: 600 ton Watson-Stillman 24” 
1—36” x 36”, 12” ram; 4—2 post 20” x 20”, 8” rams; 1—52” x 26”, 14° 
ram; 3—12” x 12”. 7%” rams; 1—20” x 20”, 14” ram; 2—30” x 52”, 
1 with 15” ram, 4 " openings, 1 with 6” ram, 3 openings; 1—26” x 45”, 
10” ram; !1—38” dia., 12” ram pump attached; 1—14” x 20” Combination 
Hvdraulic Toggle. Pumps: 1—Watson-Stillman duplex high and low pres 
sure 4% GPM, 4000 Ibs. continuous bedplate; Hele Shaw JI-P 12, 44 GPM, 
1200 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 14 GPM, 2000 Ibs. on high, 16 GPM, 400 Ibs. on 
low, V Belt drive; Robertson Triplex 5 GPM, 5000 Ibs.; Union Steam Pump 
Viscolizer, 5 GPM, 2500 Ibs.; 2 Hauser, 4 plunger, 4.6 GPM, 5000 Ibs. on 
high, 20 GPM, 500 Ibs. on low; Gould Triplex 35 GPM, 1500 Ibs.; 1—Na- 
tional 1” x 3” Triplex, 4000 Ibs., 3 GPM. Accumulators: Hydro-pneumatic 
Watson-Stillman 9 GPS, 6000 lIbs.; weighted type, 1—5” dia., 6’ stroke ram; 


1—8” dia., 6’ stroke ram. Extruders, Mills, Calenders, Mixers, etc. Advise 
our pe Ms Highest Prices Paid for Your Used Equipment 
Intversst Hyprautic Macuinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New 


York 13, N. Y 





BUY WAR BONDS 









OVENS 


OVEN-MATERIALS-HANDLING SYSTEMS 
OVEN PROCESSING SYSTEMS FOR ALL MATERIALS 








f 


? 
THE INDUSTRIAL foams Cng neering COMPANY 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 








11621 Detroit Avenue 
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TESTING helps speed Reconversion 


An adequate Testing routine gives you the Control 
that speeds all the steps in reconversion—purchas- 
ing, research, production, acceptance-inspection. The 
60 models of *Scott Testers span the field of rubber 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, adhesion, flexing, twist, 
burst, plasticity, compression-cutting, state-of-cure, 
etc., from finest thread to 1 ton. 





® Registered Trademark 


85 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 

















COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
. 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 


EASTON, PA. 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn 


Akron San Francisco New York 














Representatives: 


~ SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 














RAND RUBBER CO. 





NEW & REBUILT | jiu.e: 
MACHINERY 


Important Steps: 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


1. INSPECTED 
L. ALBERT & SON 


2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 





MILLS 

MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
| TRENTON, NW. J. . AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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WANTED 


RUBBER or VINYL FILM 
FABRIC COATING PLANT 


With Mills, Calenders, Spread- 
ers, etc., equipped to make 
Vinyl or synthetic rubber film 
also Vinyl, Pyroxylin or synthetic 
rubber coating on fabrics, wanted 
for close connection by large 
established textile firm rated 
AA-Al, 


Contact Immediately 
Box No. 1647 
RUBBER AGE, 250 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
ela 40):):) 4.4 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 





NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY, NEW YORK N.Y 
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Why leading rubber companies 
STANDARDIZE on CLIMCO Processing 


, Here are some of the reasons for the steadily increasing preference gained 
,__FREE BOOKLET by Climco Processed Liners during the last 23 years: FASTER, CHEAPER 
PRODUCTION. By eliminating stock adhesions and insuring better separation 
service from your of stock and liner, the work moves faster. Labor and power costs are cut, 
liners. Mustrated with because re-rolling for cooling and cleaning of liners is eliminated, handling is 
oe ae wane reduced and storage is facilitated. BENEFITS TO STOCKS. Freshness and 
to use liners more . : : . ahi? P ‘ 
efficiently. Write fer tackiness are preserved, while lint and ravelings are eliminated. Air, moisture 
and sunlight are excluded, and oxidation, mould and bloom are prevented. 
Climco Processing also greatly increases liner life. © Give Climco Processed Lines 
a trial in your plant, and you, too, will soon decide to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


‘CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER: 


for Faster. Better Production at Lower Cost 


tells how to get better 


your copy now. 











